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EDITORIAL. 


HE conclusion of the second volume of the Archeological 
Review brings with it the termination of a year’s work, and 
the Editor must, in the first place, tender his sincere thanks for the 
support given to the Review by contributors and subscribers. 
The year’s experience has brought about a clearer realisation of the 
objects of the Review, as well as of the best methods of attaining 
these objects, and it is hoped that in both respects the second year 
will mark a distinct progress upon the first. Whilst adhering to 
the guiding principle of the Review, namely, to recognise the inter- 
dependence of all the manifestations of man’s activity in the past, 
and to employ the same method of critical investigation for all of 
them, the chief measure of attention will continue to be given to 
religious, social, and economic archeology. These are branches of 
the study comparatively neglected in this country, and are repre- 
sented by no other journal save the Archwological Review. Monu- 
mental archeology, especially from its aspect as evidence for early 
institutions, will continue to receive due attention. Celtic 
antiquities will, as in the past year, receive ample notice, and the 
Review hopes to publish translations of texts hitherto inaccessible 
to English readers. 

The organization of local archeological research, which this 
Review was the first to bring before the public, and the classification 
of the contents of local museums, are both subjects to which the 
Review will continue to devote particular attention, as the readiest 
means of elucidating many of the unexplained phenomena in the 
history of man’s handiwork and in the progress of economic history. 
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The special subjects begun in the first two volumes will be 
continued in the ensuing year: the Place-name Index of Roman 
Remains in Britain will proceed with the counties of Lincoln, Lei- 
cester, and Dorset ; the subject index to the old English drama and 
the supplemental index of papers contributed to the various Archeeo- 
logical Societies of the United Kingdom will both be carried on. 
The latter work, one of immense labour and expense, will, when 
complete, be accompanied by a subject index, thus laying out 
before the student the whole extent of archeological discovery and 
research in the United Kingdom during the last hundred years. 
The Editor trusts that the Review will be so supported as to allow 
of increased instalments of this importunt work being given with 
each number. 

Among the contributions for the new year may he mentioned 
a series of papers on the present condition of Archeological 
Research: namely, Biblical Archeology, by Joseph Jacobs; Classical 
Archeology, by Cecil Smith; Anthropological Archeology, by 
Edward Clodd; The Comparative Study of Institutions, by G. L. 
Gomme; Folklore and Archxology, by Alfred Nutt; American Archexo- 
logy : Indian Archeology, ete. Among the papers to appear at an 
early date may be mentioned The Identification of Ancient and 
Modern Weights, by O. C. Pell; The Rise in the Price of Silver 
between 1300 and 1500, by Frederic Seebohm ; A Fresh Scottish 
Ashpitel and the Glass Shoes Tale, by Karl Blind; Archzo- 
logical Work in Eastern Europe, by Arthur J. Evans; Robberies 
from Fairyland, Elidorus and the Luck of Edenhall, by E. Sidney 
Hartland ; Primitive Residences as a test of Primitive Economy, by 
G. L. Gomme; The Legend of the Buddhist Alms Dish and the 
Legend of the Holy Grail, by Alfred Nutt ; Rude Stone Monuments 
of Syria, by Major C. R. Conder; Rude Stone Monuments of 
Ireland, by Colonel Wood-Martin ; Anthropological Notes from 
Parliamentary Papers; and contributions by Mr. C. J. Elton, Mr. 
J. H. Round, Mr. George Clinch, Mr. G. E. B. Phillimore, Mr. E. 
Peacock, Professor J. W. Hales, Dr. Robert Brown, Mr. Talfourd Ely, 
and others. 

In order to add to the practical efficiency of the Revicw, 
arrangements have been made by which the present Editor will be 
materially assisted by specialists, and the future editors, while im- 
proving the plan of publication in accordance with the past year’s 
experience, will strictly adhere to the principles already laid 


down. 
G. LAURENCE GOMME. 
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NOTES FROM PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 
No. 5. “LALA,” OR FIUIAN SERVICE TENURES. 


HE following paper was written for the Government by Mr. 
Wilkinson, the chief interpreter, a gentleman who is second 
to none in knowledge of the Fijian people and their customs :— 

The custom, or rather institution of “lava ”-ing men or labourers 
and “lavaka ”-ing work is, perhaps, from its very comprehensiveness, 
the most important question that can be considered in connection 
with native affairs, In some cases it is the thread or chain which 
runs through Fiji, and connects all its social and political institu- 
tions into one body. It is the only custom which changes but little 
throughout the group. It has existed from time immemorial, was 
the very bulwark of their mythology, and in one form or other 
enters into all relationships. It is the indication of what relation- 
ships exist between the people and their Chiefs; in fact, it is the 
keystone of the Chief’s government and authority over his people, 
the channel through which comes his “sinews of war” in times of 
trouble ; and his “ ways and means” in times of peace. In other 
words it is the rent paid by the people for their privileges and the 
Chief’s protection. To deal with it thoroughly in a paper like this 
would be impossible, because it would simply be a social or domestic 
history of Fiji But in order to make the subject as clear as 
possible to his Excellency, and to describe its character and ap- 
plication generally, it will be best perhaps to confine my remarks 
to a description of what actually takes place under various circuni- 
stances. 

Ist. The Supreme Chiefs Lala, to commence with the 
necessaries of life. As the planting season approaches, the Chief 
may send word to the Chief or Chiefs of an island, district, or town, 
“TI wish my garden planted by you this year ;” or which is equally 
common, any island, district, or town may send to know the Chief's 
pleasure, and ask, “may we not planta garden?” I may remark 
here that a Chief never exercises the lala (true and proper) over 
any other than his rightful subjects; not necessarily his own 
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“ Qali” only, but all over whom he holds sovereignty and acknow- 
ledged authority. Sometimes gardens are planted without the | 
knowledge of the Chief, and when nearly matured formally pre- 
sented. While such an act indicates loyalty it is not lala, and is 
often done with some special object. It having been decided to 
plant (the Chief sometimes selects the exact plot of ground himself), 
then comes the different operations of clearing, burning, digging and 
planting, all of which are duly reported to the Chief, who gives 
from time to time the necessary orders, and not unfrequently directs 
the operations in person. In due time the yams have matured and 
are ready for digging. The Chief is again sought, and issues his 
orders. The town probably fixes the day for digging, or rather the 
day for finishing and housing, or if the Chief has so ordered, for 
bringing the crop to his own homestead. Before this day the Chief 
has been making his preparations for receiving them, which will 
probably be by informing his household, or rather the householders 
immediately connected with his own, that the crop is to be housed 
on a certain day, and he wishes the housers to have fish or pork to 
eat, as the case may be. With this information a good deal more is 
meant than really appears until the day arrives. The Chief prepares 
the principal portion of the feast, which will be yams or taro, and 
perhaps turtle. As soon as the housers have finished, and the 
Chief’s oven is ready, the other householders begin to bring in their 
contributions, which will consist of food (fish chiefly), mats, native 
cloth, or anything esteemed or scarce ‘with the people who are to 
receive it. Now these householders have not themselves con- 
tributed all they bring, but each will have reported to his or her 
friends or neighbours, who, as a rule, respond, and what is called 
“help their friends or relatives.” Of course, the Chief’s contribu- 
tion of both food and property will more than exceed all the rest 
put together. The food and property is then piled in heaps, and, 
with a number of whales’ teeth, is presented to the producers either 
by the Chief himself or his “ Matanivanua ” in a short speech, which 
is generally followed by some order, or general information, or in- 
struction. Opportunities of this kind are seldom lost by a Chief, 
who generally finishes by showing them the benefits accruing from 
industry and peace, or of administering some reproof for misconduct 
to any person or Chief of town present. Being thus dismissed the 
producers take possession of the food and property, and it is divided 
between the householders who have assisted towards the entertain- 
ment. Of course, by far the larger portions are put aside into the 
Chief's yam store. There is another kind of Lavaka-ing gardens 
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which ought perhaps also to be described. It may be called the 
Chief’s personal or family garden for the year. He will probably 
send to a district to say that he wishes the said district to provide 
the “contents of the yam hills” of his garden, that is the “ sets.” 
This messenger does not go empty-handed. The Chief then pro- 
ceeds to “ lavaka ” the digging of his garden upon his own particular 
“ Qali’s ” towns, who clear, dig, and hill up the ground, which may 
occupy one, two, or three days, according to the size of the ground or 
number of hands employed. The Chief daily provides the food, but 
that is all. It is then reported to the Chief of the district that the 
ground is ready, and as at the first intimation of the Chief's desires, 
a meeting of the elders of the town is called, they decide the 
number of yams each man is to contribute, which will probably be 
one or two, or if it be a very large garden, perhaps three each ; this 
arranged, and the day for planting fixed, the Chief of the district 
(Buli) dispatches his messenger to say “we come to plant the 
garden on such a day ;” then, as in the other case, provision is 
made, with perhaps this exception, the Chief does the whole of it 
himself, though there may be voluntary contributions by some of 
his people (which are always acknowledged when the yams are 
dug). The day arrives, the garden is planted amidst general re- 
joicing by the planters, to whom great license is allowed, and who 
indulge in witty and sarcastic sayings at the expense of the Chief's 
own “ Qali,” giving and answering call to each other's toasts, and 
wishing in various forms, success to planting and an abundant year. 
Then comes the presentation of food and property; the latter 
greatly exceeds, though plenty of both is expected, and considered 
Chief-like. I have seen a hundred whales’ teeth presented, besides 
mats, native cloth, &c.,in abundance. As before, a speech will be 
made, orders issued, reproof and advice given on any matter which 
may affect the general weal. When the planters return to their 
homes, and if there has been a good supply of food, &c., they spread 
the news as they go, extolling the Chief’s power, greatness and 
liberality. And here the Chief has often a special object quite 
apart from getting his garden planted. Supposing he has reason 
to believe a district has become disaffected towards him, or dis- 
turbed in itself from any cause whatever, he will call them to do 
that, or some other kind of work, and generally, with the best re- 
sults, he removes the disaffection, and sends them to their homes 
well pleased and more loyal than when they came. With very 
little difference, excepting, perhaps, in detail, and a more limited 
application, the same system is followed by all Chiefs of inferior 
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grade ; such as the Chief’s relatives, &c., Chiefs of tribes, down to 
heads of households, each calling upon his own “ Qali,” tribes, or 

family to help him, and making a compensating return to his helpers ; 

and when the Chief has not been up to the mark in the latter, I have 

known a tribe to appeal to the supreme Chief, saying, “ We went 

laden to plant our Chief’s garden, and have returned hungry and 

empty-handed;” which would result in the said Chief being reproved 

and exposed, and perhaps the tribe told they need not work for him 

again unless first remunerated, though the latter privilege would 

hardly be taken advantage of unless he were not their direct Chief, 
but from whom they know they will derive benefits in some other 
way, which advantage Fijians never lose when opportunity is 
favourable, even against their own Chiefs, The same system, with 
nearly all the same arrangements, applies to house building. The 
work is apportioned out to the several towns or tribes to be engaged. 
The owner of the house providing food, &c. Itis only in some parts 
of Fiji, or under peculiar circumstances, where direct pay is made to 
housebuilders. 

The “ lala,” as exercised in connection with canoe building, has 
but slight differences, which, however, have been pointed out 
as oppressive to the particular town or tribe who provide 
food for the carpenters, and otherwise attend upon and 
assist them generally during the building ; but it is probable be- 
cause it is not always known that there is in one way or another a 
constant drain made upon the Chief by the said towns; and be- 
sides benefits they derive from the carpenters living amongst them, 
they are often exonerated from assistance in other work to which 
their neighbours are called. The Chief provides the carpenters 
with tools, &c., and makes periodical gifts to them, or upon the 
fittings of certain pieces of woods, or the completion of particular 
parts of the canoe. When finished, the Chief's orders go out that 
upon a day named the canoe will be launched, the carpenters paid, 
&e.; when all contribute both food and property, which, when handed 
over to the carpenters, are divided amongst them according to their 
grade, or to the time they may have been employed on the canoe. 
After launching (that is, if it be a canoe of importance), wherever a 
new canoe puts in, large quantities of food are presented, amidst 
general rejoicing, and the Chief who has completed such an under- 
taking is greatly extolled, and the carpenters praised for the 
character of the work done. Of course, ropes, sails, and tackling 
generally have to be provided, the former is frequently done by the 

Chief’s own immediate retainers, or town’s people, and the mats 
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are lavaka-'d over perhaps the Chief’s whole territory, each town’s 
portion being named, which is generally 100 fathoms of the 
narrow matting; and as soon as it is ready is brought in, which 
may be in about a fortnight after the order has been received, and 
in due form presented. All the mats are plaited by the women. 
The next, perhaps, in order to be considered, and by far the 
most difficult to describe, is the custom of lavaka-ing food for any 
public occasion, or the visit of Chiefs and strangers from other 
provinces; and also when a Chief, say a Roko, is travelling 
through his own province either for pleasure or on the business of 
the State ; in each case, on his arrival in any town, food is at once 
prepared for him and his followers, the townspeople each contri- 
buting their quota. If his visit has been announced, food will be 
ready cooked awaiting his arrival; then, if his stay be prolonged 
for a few days, each town in that particular district will con- 
tribute their portion for each daily entertainment, and will be 
“ lavaka’d” by the Chief or Buli of the district, who simply sends 
to each town, saying, “The Chiefs are in our midst, staying at the 
town of——.” Then, in the case of a Chief or Roko visiting 
another province, which is generally a previously-arranged matter, 
and often with a specific object, his intended visit will have been 
announced, and, it may be, definite arrangements made, as to 
which towns are to take part in preparing the entertainment. As 
soon as he arrives, messages are sent out, and the food comes in; 
generally in such a case the day of the visit is fixed, and, as a 
Chief never goes to visit another empty-handed, he never returns 
so. On this day there is a mutual exchange of presents. The 
guest having handed over his, then receives the return presents. 
The former are generally divided out to the contributors of food 
and property, or to those towns upon whom the Roko has been 
lala-ing during the visit. At such exchanges of civilities between 
Fijian Chiefs of high rank, large canoes, and other of the most 
valuable of Fijian property, change hands. The worst feature, 
probably, of these feasts is, that such a frightful waste of good 
food generally occurs, because a Chief must always provide more 
than is necessary, and try to excel his guest, or he loses caste in his 
eyes and those of his retainers ; and when these visits are more of 
a public or national character the waste and destruction is most 
deplorable, and I have known, when such a Chief’s visit has been 
prolonged, a district left in a state of want and famine. In divid- 
ing the property (that is, presents) of a visiting Chief, it is con- 
sidered quite a matter of the Roko’s or host’s own pleasure 
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whether or not he divides a portion as above described to each 
town or tribe, but it must not be forgotten that all that a Chief 
possesses is regarded as public property, and is available for such 
purposes, and generally finds its way amongst his people; and 
again, on the other hand, all that is possessed by the people or 
tribes is regarded by them as really the Chief's, and at his 
service, though, of course, questions of polity and the Chief’s con- 
cern for his people’s welfare, and to retain their unbroken loyalty, 
always influence the exercise of his power or prerogative. Even 
in the old times, these rights were very seldom exercised to the 
extreme, and only under peculiar circumstances, or in connection 
with their mythology. But, excepting perhaps in a few parts of 
the group, this exercise of extreme power has passed away, and 
individual property is now respected. The character of a truly 
good ruling Fijian Chief is consideration for the welfare of his 
people ; to conserve their interest and promote their increase, is 
his great object and concern ; he is the parent or patriarch of his 
people; and a Chief without these characteristics is called among 
his fellows “a Chief with but a commoner’s heart.” 

The above appears to be the object and manner in which the 
“lala” authority is exercised in the usual, ordinary, and regular 
course of things. 

There are, however, a few other instances in which the “lala” 
authority is exercised, but I think they ought to be called special 
or extraordinary, and it may be said with some truth, perhaps, to 
be of recent introduction, but this is only in reference more 
particularly to its object. The first instance is “ lavaka ”-ing work 
to be done for white settlers, which is generally of two kinds, such 
as house-building, contract, or plantation work. 

A Chief will often exercise his “lala” authority for some 
special or public object. ’ His people, or some portion of them want, 
say a vessel, or he himself desires to purchase one, and arrange- 
ments are made accordingly, the amount and time for it to be 
raised are all talked over with his elders, and the portions of 
money or produce to be supplied by each district, when for a time 
a whole province may become so engaged. This has been a great 
convenience to Chiefs, and no serious infliction upon the people. 
But in some parts of the group it has been carried to such excess 
that often for months the people have been engaged in purchasing 
something or other for their Chief, or paying a debt for some 
article or articles he has got from the trader, which, after a day or 
two’s amusement therefrom, he has thrown aside like a toy, while 
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his people have been oppressed and enslaved through his fancies. 
Another and more commendable instance is, when I have known a 
Chief raise a whole province to clear an old road, or make a new, 
and perhaps important one, and in this way fifteen or twenty 
miles have been cleared in one day. 

Another instance, during the late sickness, though it hardly 
is a case of pure “lala,” exemplifies the exercise of power. The 
Chief of Bua declared all gardens and food common property, as 
the people were suffering more from want of food than from dis- 
ease, many having to go a considerable distance to their own 
gardens ; thus, in a great calamity or public emergency, a Chief 
could exercise his authority, and it would be responded to by his 
people, and public good and convenience be conserved thereby. 

It is hardly necessary to the present question to describe the 
exercise of the “lala” in times of war. It is then simply absolute 
over life and property through the whole community and over all 
they possess, but indemnities of war paid by the conquered party ~ 
at the time or after are always divided amongst the warriors. 

There are a few instances where“ lala” is exercised over par- 
ticular classes of the community. Two are worthy of notice, viz., 
the fishing tribes, and the carpenters, or the canoe-building tribes. 
Each class considers itself specially and directly under the Chief's 
immediate command. The fishermen have a large share in pre- 
paring for the entertainment of visiting Chiefs, or for large gather- 
ings on important occasions, and the fisherman’s share in the divi- 
sions of property is always an important one. 

Turtle fishing is different from any other kind. A Chief desiring 
turtle caught sends first a whale’s tooth to the tribe with a request 
that they will put down their net, which means “ prepare for turtle 
fishing.” As soon as the canoe with the net on board is afloat, a 
large present is then made to them, when they proceed to work. 
The capture of the first fish is rewarded by a whale’s tooth and 
other property, and each succeeding fish by some present, with the 
addition of a whale’s tooth, until the tenth is brought in, when a 
feast is given by the Chief to the fishermen, and considerable pro- 
perty presented, which ends the fishing for that occasion, unless the 
Chief wishes more caught, when the same thing is repeated. A 
Chief generally looks well to his fishermen, and sees that they are 
properly provided with canoes and other requisites. 

Fijian carpenters or canoe builders have been described as the 
lowest vassals of a Chief; whilst in some respect this may be true, 
they nevertheless possess some very exceptional privileges; and, 
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although they are only supposed to work when and where the 
Chief consents or directs, they are well paid for what they do, and 
are well cared for by the Chief himself, or whoever they may work 
for; but it is next to impossible to get them to do work (canoe 
building) excepting through their own Chief. 

There is just one other form where the rights of exercising the 
“Jala” appears to be recognized, and it is by levying a fine upon 
any district, town, or tribe, of either labour or produce, for some 
offence or misdemeanour, such as neglecting to carry out any special 
order or command of the Roko’s, or that of a Buli, or Chief of a 
town, or for committing any act of violence, evil deed, or the 
destruction of the property of their neighbours ; also for any act of 
disrespect to their own or other known Chief of rank, for any act of 
disloyalty, or for any disturbance amongst themselves. Any of those 
having been proved after inquiry, a fine is inflicted, and the tribe 
town, or district, as the case may be, has to do a certain amount of 


‘ work, as roadmaking, perhaps, or to pay so much in kind to the Chief, 


who, if compensation has been awarded to the injured, hands over 
the amount, and retains the balance for a common or public purpose. 
I have known in cases of theft, when it was found impossible to 
discover the culprits, whose continued depredations became a common 
nuisance, the infliction of a fine upon the district or neighbouring 
towns to compensate the losers, not only stop their doings, but, asa 
rule, lead to the discovery of the perpetrators ; as the natives say, 
with considerable truth, it makes every innocent man a detective. 
It also acts most salutarily upon neighbouring districts. 

The above appears to be the various forms and instances, both 
regular and extraordinary, where the exercise of the “lala” is con- 
sidered by natives as right, proper, legitimate, and honourable, to 
which the people readily respond and submit. This is so much so, 
that whenever a trial has been made to do away with the “ lala ” as 
an institution, a greater difficulty has been experienced with the 
people than with the Chiefs. The latter say, “If we receive less 
property we shall simply have less to give away.” 

It will be seen that, in the above descriptions, I have sought 
to confine my remarks to the exercise of “lala” in its legiti- 
mate character, and have not noticed the voluntary and spontaneous 
contributions of the people to their Chiefs, which is so often spoken 
against by foreigners, who either do not understand it, or have the 
impression that it is simply the result of a secretly conveyed intima- 
tion on the part of a Chief, which is altogether a mistake. Such 
expressions of sympathy and affection to a Chief are frequent and 
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characteristic, and never pass unrewarded or unacknowledged by him. 
But it is entirely distinct from the “lala,” and is simply and purely the 
expression of respect and regard the people consider their Chief's due. 

The principal abuse in the exercise of Chief's authority, is by 
High Chiefs’ sons, and relatives of the Rokos, perhaps, and Chiefs of 
lower grades, or their retainers, who go about from place to place 
levying tribute—or, in other words, black mail—of all kinds of pro- 
duce or native property, and who are never slow to make use of the 
Supreme Chief or Roko’s name and authority, when such can be 
done with safety, to secure their object and oppress and impoverish 
the people. This kind of thing is not called “lala,” but “vaka- 
saurara,” that is, oppression, or “forcibly taking away,” and the 
perpetrators are called “nai vakacaca,” or spoilers, 

Another case may be given, which is, when a Chief, for some 
cause or other, has got into debt,.and is unable to pay, and he 
adopts one of two expedients, or in some cases both, to raise funds. 
He “lavaka’s” produce of some kind or other. It may be at per 
head among the males, or so much from each town. In some cases, 
if the amount be large, a Chief will appeal for assistance to a Chief 
of another province, who will generally accede to the request. In 
this way large districts are kept all but exclusively at such work 
for months, to the neglect of their usual avocations, which, if it 
occur during planting season, causes gardens to be neglected, and 
consequently, after the debt is paid, more or less distress prevails 
amongst the people. ; 

The second case is the “lava ”-ing of men, to go and work under 
certain arrangements, say so much per head to be paid to the Chief 
supplying the men, or, perhaps, the men’s wages are hypothecated, 
and in such cases town and districts have been thinned of all their 
able-bodied and young men, sometimes for from two to three years. 
I would here notice that this is different altogether from the ordi- 
nary mode of obtaining Fijian labour, where presents are generally 
made to the Chief, and divided amongst the relatives of the men 
leaving, when both parties are well enough satisfied. Each of the 
above forms of “lava ”-ing men is of modern origin, and the result 
of settlement of whites in the Group. 

The foregoing is as nearly as possible a description of what is 
generally supposed to be the institution of “lala,” but which, far 
from being “lala,” is in reality simply the arbitrary exercise of 
authority of Chiefs over the people, an authority probably pure 
enough originally, but corrupted from time to time by capricious 
and tyrannical rival Chiefs. 
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There is another custom so nearly allied to the above, which is 
known as begging, but in a Fijian sense it means much more, as the 
party solicited is not always free to refuse, and a native is always 
ashamed to refuse to give anything asked of him. For this last 
reason only they will not unfrequently give, if solicited, all they 
possess, 

Before closing this paper, the custom of solevu-ing ought perhaps 
to be noticed ; though it does not come under the head of “lala,” it 
is very nearly allied to it, and often calls it forth. A Chief or 
Chiefs, or the people of a province, district, or town, being in 
want of some articles, will send to those of another province, 
district, or town, and request them to solevu, naming the articles 
they are in want of, and perhaps the articles they will bring in 
return. This being accepted, the day will be fixed, the proposing 
parties, unless otherwise specially arranged, visit their friends to 
present their property and receive what is given in return, and both 
lots are again divided out to the contributors only, so that it will be 
seen the custom partakes very much of the nature of an ordinary 
market or fair.— Correspondence relating to Fiji (c-1624 of 1876). 
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EXCAVATIONS AT CRANBORNE CHASE. 


HESE two splendid volumes are the beginning of a series 
intended to contain a minute record of the work of examina- 
tion of the antiquities on and near his own property to which 
General Pitt-Rivers has determined to devote the remaining portion 
of his life. The author has long been known as one of the most dis- 
tinguished of living antiquaries and anthropologists ; and the com- 
bination of archeological and anthropological attainments which he 
possesses is probably unique. It must be accounted, therefore, a 
happy event for science that he succeeded to property so rich in relies 
of the past as the Rivers estates, and that he did so under cireum- 
stances which admitted of his dedicating his leisure to the investiga- 
tions here recorded. Nor can any student fail to sympathise 
heartily with him when he says that, with the ample harvest 
before him and “ with the particular tastes that I had cultivated, it 
almost seemed to me as if some unseen hand had trained me up to 
be the possessor of such a property, which, up to within a short 
time of my inheriting it, I had but little reason to expect.” 

The work before us is prefaced with a short statement of the 
manner in which the author came into this inheritance, and of the 
condition in Lord Rivers’ will requiring him to change his name 
from that of Lane-Fox which he had already adorned by his con- 
tributions to anthropology. A general description of the district 
follows, and an account of the staff he organised and the method in 
which the excavations were carried on. All this is valuable ; nor 
is any apology needed for the fulness of detail concerning those 
excavations and their results which forms the bulk of the volumes. 
Weighty are the words General Pitt-Rivers uses in reference to 
this ; and they ought to sink deep into the mind of every antiquary. 
He says :—“ Excavators, as a rule, record only those things which 
appear to them important at the time, but fresh problems in 
Archeology and Anthropology are constantly arising, and it can 
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hardly have escaped the notice of anthropologists, especially those 
who, like myself, have been concerned with the morphology of art, 
that, on turning back to old accounts in search of evidence, the 
points which would have been most valuable have been passed over 
from being thought uninteresting at the time. Every detail should, 
therefore, be recorded in the manner most conducive to facility of 
reference, and it ought at all times to be the chief object of an 
excavator to reduce his own personal equation to a minimum.” The 
maxim conveyed in the last sentence has been faithfully acted on in 
the explorations around Rushmore; and by means of the careful 
descriptions and measurements, and the clear and accurate. maps 
and drawings provided for us in these volumes we are placed as 
nearly as possible in the position of having watched with our own 
eyes the work as it proceeded. It would be safe to say that no such 
record as this has ever been produced. In these pages we learn how 
much has been lost by the ignorance and the carelessness of so many 
of the earlier explorers, even among professed antiquaries. 

The first volume is occupied with the examination of a Romano- 
British village on Woodcuts Common, just within the borders of 
Dorsetshire, and of a few pits and two dykes nearer to Rushmore, 
in Wiltshire. The second volume describes the opening of some 
barrows (at one of which the late Prof. Rolleston assisted a short 
while before his death), the discovery of another Romano-British 
village, this time on Rotherley Down in Wiltshire, and excavations 
made at Winkelbury Hill on the property of Sir Thomas Grove, 
overlooking the valley of Broad Chalke. The most remarkable 
result obtained has undoubtedly been the finding of skeletons of a 
diminutive dolichocephalic race of men who appear to have occupied 
the villages referred to during the Roman period. The measure- 
ments of their skulls and limb-bones would shew them to have had 
an average stature for males of 5 feet 2°6 inches, and for females of 
4 feet 109 inches. With regard to these measurements, however, 
it may be observed in passing that one of the skeletons unearthed 
on Rotherley Down, and pronounced to be that of an aged man 
estimated to have been 4 feet 8°5 inches in height, was found with a 
bronze ring on one of the fingers (it is not stated which) of the left 
hand. The interior diameter of the ring is given as 0°68 inch, a 
size certainly large for a person so short. Who were these diminu- 
tive villagers? This is a problem full of interest, the solution of 
which might throw light on other questions perplexing alike to the 
historian of this island and to the anthropologist. General Pitt- 
Rivers does not spend much time in discussing it; but he offers 
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two suggestions ;—first, that they are survivors of the Neolithic 
population driven into this out-of-the-way region by pressure from 
the Celts and other invading races,—a hypothesis to which the 
crouched position of many of the interments and the markedly 
dolichocephalic and hyperdolichocephalic skulls, he thinks, lend 
countenance ; and, secondly, that they are remnants of a larger race 
of Britons, by which we understand him to mean some tribe of 
Brythonic Celts, “deteriorated by slavery, and reduced in stature 
by the drafting of their largest men into the Roman legions abroad.” 
This suggestion he considers to be perhaps supported by the com- 
paratively large size of their females. At present it is clear we 
have no means of arriving at a conclusion on the subject: we must 
await further explorations in this and other parts of the country. 

The remains laid bare both at Woodcuts and at Rotherley dis- 
close continued occupation of the villages for a lengthened period 
by a peaceful, poor, agricultural and pastoral people, probably down 
to the English conquest. At Woodcuts there seems to have been a 
small colony in somewhat better circumstances than their neighbours; 
and one portion of the village (the south-east quarter) it is con- 
jectured was the compound of achief. Of the skeletons found in 
this village, only one was buried in a grave apparently dug for the 
purpose ; and that one was in the remote corner of the south-east 
quarter. Here the body lay extended. The crouched position was 
the favourite, though not the universal, attitude of burial; but so 
far as can be judged, the difference of attitude does not indicate any 
difference of race or social position. There was no attempt at 
orientation, such as the author discovered in the Anglo-Saxon 
graves at Winkelbury. The bodies were frequently placed in pits 
cut in the chalk. The number of these pits is considerable; and 
what uses they were intended to serve is doubtful. That they 
were not cut for graves seems certain, for the bodies are never at 
the bottom. They have the appearance of being used as receptacles 
for rubbish flung in from time to time; and the human bones are 
found in the filling, sometimes even close to the top. 

Of the religious beliefs of this mysterious people little, if any- 
thing, can be gleaned. None of the interments are accompanied by 
anything suggestive of the belief in a posthumous existence. 
Nothing was brought to light that would indicate the objects or 
mode of worship; and the only thing that can be said with any 
confidence is that Christianity had assuredly not reached this wild 
upland. Two objects doubtfully supposed to be, the one a charm, 
and the other a reliquary, were uncovered at Rotherley. Three 
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of the skeletons at Woodcuts were in situations from which founda- 
tion sacrifices might be inferred. Two of these were under the 
main rampart, one on the north side and the other on the south. 
The third lay beside the flue of a hypocaust in the south-east 
quarter, as if it had been buried under the eaves or threshold of a 
house—perhaps that of the chief before referred to—which the 
hypocaust was intended to warm. But there is nothing to confirm 
the conjecture of sacrifice. Indeed the regular appearance of all 
three of these burials (all extended), and the presence of nails which 
may have been coffin nails in the interment beneath the northern 
rampart, seem to weigh against it. It may be observed that the 
villages were both so poor that there were no traces of house- 
foundations of a permanent character. Watile-work covered with 
clay was the material of which the dwellings were built. Con- 
sequently, even had they been inhabited by a tribe known to have 
practised human sacrifice at the laying of foundations, we should 
not expect to recover evidence of the practice, save at the utmost in 
cases such as those before us, namely, the main ramparts and the 
chiet’s residence. And we are not aware that any evidence has 
been recorded of this custom in Britain: but it may be worth the 
while of future explorers to be on the look-out for it. Only one 
cinerary urn was found. 

But if we turn from the religious beliefs and practices to the 
material civilization of the occupants of these villages we can learn 
much. The chief metallic substances used are bronze and iron. 
The fibule, of which a considerable number were found, are of 
Roman type, of various and sometimes elaborate and elegant shapes ; 
and some of the safety pins possess the most modern improvements. 
Brooches of mosaic, as well as of beautifully moulded gilt bronze, 
were a luxury not unknown. Rings, of Roman manufacture, of 
bronze, iron, and other metals adorned fingers whose girth could not 
have been very much less than that of the fingers of taller races. 
Bangles, buttons and other ornaments were also worn. T'weezers 
and earpicks were articles of the toilet. Not only knives but spoons 
were used in the manipulation of food. Keys and locks and hinges 
secured the lids of chests, if not the doors of houses. Relics such as 
the foregoing, though not absolutely confined to the wealthy quarter 
of Woodcuts, are of course more numerous there than elsewhere in 
these two villages; and coins are far more abundant at Woodcuts 
than at Rotherley, fifteen only having been found at the latter to 
197 at the former, of which 4 at Rotherley and 54 at Woodcuts 
could not be identified. The Roman coins in both villages shew a 
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curious gap in the first half of the third century ; and the latest 
coin found at Rotherley is of Tetricus, whose power Aurelian 
brouglit to an ignominious end in 272. At Woodcuts the series is 
continued for about 80 years more, down to Magnentius. This 
would seem to point to a longer lease of life for the latter community. 

Some of the most interesting and important relics are the speci- 
mens of pottery. General Pitt-Rivers’ carefully compiled statistics 
in reference to these specimens throw unexpected light on the 
history of the villages. The table given in the second volume 
shews exactly where the different kinds of pottery were found, the 
result of which is that while both better and worse qualities of 
pottery were picked up everywhere there is nevertheless a distinc- 
tion in the classes of vessels which indicates that both sites were 
inhabited before Roman civilization had penetrated thither. The 
Dorsetshire labourer at the present day uses a kind of narrow- 
necked jar or bottle, provided, not with handles, but simply with 
eyelet holes for suspension by a cord. These holes are known as 
the Purbeck handle, from their prevalence in the district. 
Fragments of vessels provided with the Purbeck handle were dis- 
covered, not merely in surface trenching, but also in the pits. 

The only difference, so far as can be judged from the plates, between 
these and the specimens from Woodcutsand Rotherley is thatthe latter 
is somewhat better finished, though they are all described as coarsely 
made. The holes are a little more than half an inch in diameter. 
It is easy to see how a true handle would develop; and this is made 
clear by means of the drawings and sections given in the work. The 
first step of the process is by thinning the rudimentary handle and 
bringing it forward from the rounded surface of the vessel so as 
barely to admit the tip of the finger and thumb. But this is an 
improvement which seems to have been added after the invention 
of a coarse bead rim. Pottery of the latter description is common 
throughout the villages, but markedly in the pits, though the im- 
proved handle is rarely found in the pits. Another form of vessel 
is scattered over the surface and lies in the drains and ditches, but 
only very occasionally in the pits. This is a vessel with a rim 
apparently made to fit a cover. The cover does not seem to have 
been found, a difficulty which may be explainable by the supposi- 
tion that the cover was of wood, and has therefore perished. The 
surface also bears vessels having a rim modelled like a twisted cord. 
Both these kinds of pottery are of later date than the bead rims or 
the Purbeck handles, and later still is the New Forest ware. The 
pottery called by this name was common during the Roman 
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occupation in and around the district indicated in its name. It was 
a native manufacture, of a very advanced type, and frequently of 
great elegance of form.: But the most beautiful of all is the red 
Samian ware, whereof large numbers of fragments were found. In 
one of the ditches at Woodcuts eighteen pieces were lying in a black 
seam of refuse dispersed over a space of about seven feet. These 
were carefully put together by Mr. Ready of the British Museum, 
who was enabled to reconstruct out of them a bowl 7? inches in 
diameter and 4} inches in height, one small chip only being 
missing. 

Considerable ingenuity is shown in the manufacture of articles 
of bone. Many of these articles were no doubt made on the spot, and 
might well have occupied the leisure of a community where the 
arts of peace flourished. Among the relics were found several 
specimens of the metatarsal and metacarpal bones of a sheep bored 
throughout their length, and some having one or two transverse 
holes. It is suggested that these were for winding string or thread ; 
and one of them is scratched as if by some such use. 

Of fragments of quern stones, whetstones, pounders and other 
implements of stone a large number were found. Flint scrapers, 
too, were not uncommon, and suggest that they were still in use for 
some purposes, as, for instance, the preparation of skins. Knives 
and arrowheads of flint were rare, as we might expect if the site 
had been settled, as other facts seem to show, only shortly before 
Roman times. The iron implements are numerous, chiefly consist- 
ing of domestic and agricultural utensils, and showing as may be 
gathered from such as have been already enumerated, a compara- 
tively advanced civilization, and not a little direct Roman influence. 

Little can be learnt of the general habits of the people beyond 
the facts above stated of their poverty and of their peaceful 
agricultural and pastoral character. There is some reason to 
suspect infanticide from the number of remains of newborn children 
unearthed, especially at Rotherley. This would be consistent with 
the poverty of the settlement; but the evidence is not conclusive. 
The animal food used included horses as well as sheep and oxen, 
roe deer and perhaps dogs. At the wealthier village of Woodcuts 
oysters were also eaten, but apparently no other molluscs, The 
horses were small, not exceeding 11 or 12 hands in height and 
bearing a general resemblance to the Exmoor pony. The sheep 
were long-legged and small, and belonged to a variety now only 
represented by the St. Kilda breed. 

It seems clear from the comparative shallowness of the wells 
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that the rainfall in those early days must have been much greater 
than now, and consequently the soil was much more saturated with 
moisture. The extensive ditches are also evidence to the same 
effect. Probably the land was covered with forest, and the bare 
chalk-hills which are now so characteristic of the scenery of our 
south-eastern counties were then clad with trees. This is borne out 
by the testimony of classic historians, Pythias alludes to Britain 
as a land of clouds and rain; and if there be any substratum of 
facts beneath the mythical and highly-coloured description of 
Procopius it must lie in some such condition of things. 

We have only been enabled to touch in a perfunctory way on a 
few of the many interesting questions raised in this admirable 
record ; and the space which remains to us will not admit of our 
discussing the other explorations, valuable though they are. They 
comprise a number of barrows at Rushmore, and a camp, barrows 
and pits and an Anglo-Saxon cemetery on Winkelbury Hill, not 
quite a mile and a half from the Romano-British village of Rotherley. 
One important matter, however, connected with the camp we must 
mention. It is situated at the extremity of a tongue of land 
stretching northwards into the Broad Chalke Valley, and is sur- 
rounded and protected on three sides by a steep descent. On the 
fourth side it adjoins the high upland of the Wiltshire downs, and 
is defended by ramparts and ditches. What is remarkable is the 
wide openings, or gateways, which divide these ramparts. The top 
of the declivity is surrounded also by a rampart, but-between it and 
the rampart which defends the southern side of the camp are 
openings, that on the western side being 115 feet wide and that on 
the eastern side 55 feet wide. The southern rampart is in two 
portions, of which the eastern half is advanced 120 feet further to 
the south than the western half. The space between is open, and 
looking at it directly from the south the opening is of the width of 
90 feet. There is no trace of any disturbance of the ground be- 
tween, so that these openings were part of the original design of 
the camp, and greatly reduced its defensive strength. The reason 
for this is a problem which General Pitt-Rivers’ military knowledge 
renders him peculiarly fitted to discuss. He observes that the 
arrangement “points obviously to a necessity which must have 
existed for large openings for the ingress or exit of a considerable. 
body of men or animals in a short time under pressure from with- 
out,” and suggests that it may have been “constructed for the 
purpose of quickly driving in, when attacked by a neighbouring 
tribe, the animals which in ordinary times were kept grazing on 
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the downland to the south of the camp.” The argument with which 


this ingenious suggestion is supported is, like all the rest of the 
work, worthy of the most careful consideration. To us it seems to 
attain a high degree of probability. 

It will be seen that the work before us is as fruitful in new 
questions as it isin accurate data for the solution hereafter of those 
questions as well as of others that already await solution. Nor is this 
small praise ; for the new questions raised by any discovery always 
mark the real advance made by that discovery. But the chief 
lesson the volumes teach is how much may be done by explorations 
carried on in the severely scientific spirit and with the attention to 
the most seemingly trivial details that have deservedly placed 
General Pitt-Rivers in the very first rank of English antiquaries, 
and have enabled him by his explorations at Rushmore and elsewhere 
to add so much to our knowledge of the remote past. Government 
appointments are not always conferred on the worthiest objects ; 
but never did a government act with a truer instinct than when 
General Pitt-Rivers was made Inspector of Ancient Monuments. 
Our only regret is that his powers are so absurdly limited. We 
earnestly hope that the day may speedily come when, setting aside 
the exaggerated notions of rights of private property which are 
so fondly cherished in some quarters, all Ancient Monuments and 
their contents shall be declared to belong to the nation and be placed 
absolutely under the control of some duly qualified official, subject 
only to reasonable claims for actual, and not fanciful, damage in- 
flicted in the course of any explorations, and protected by severe 
penalties from interference not authorised and not carried out under 
strict. scientific and official superintendence.? In the meantime 
General Pitt-Rivers has shown us how much may be done by 
properly organised research. These two volumes ought to give an 
impetus to the movement in that direction originated in the pages 
of this Review. We can conceive no better purpose to which the 
funds of the Society of Antiquaries and the energies of the various 
local archeological societies and field clubs can be put than the 

2 In the December number of this Review, p. 251, is an account of the 
opening of a barrow on Drummond farm, in the parish of Kiltearn, Ross-shire, in 
the presence of Sir Hector Munro, owner of the property. It isa favourable 
specimen of the method of the ordinary explorer, and nothing can be more in- 
structive than to compare and contrast it with General Pitt-Rivers’ procedure. 
No drawings appear to have been made, but the vagueness of the measurements 
and other details, and the folly of replacing the bones, instead of carefully 
preserving them, together with the other contents of the barrows (for another 
had been opened ten days before) and with full descriptions, in some museum is 
manifest, 
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training, under so experienced an. explorer as the author of the 
Excavations in Cranborne Chase, of a younger generation of 
archeologists in the methodical exploration and study of the remains 
of antiquity yet untouched in different parts of the country. It is 
impossible to say what knowledge of importance not merely national 
might then be recovered to mankind. The results of all such in- 
vestigations ought, we think too, to be published at the expense of 
the nation, and not left like these to be borne by private munificence 
or to be entombed in the records of any societies however large and 
influential. They would in that way be made accessible at a 
minimum of expense to all students. 

If we may, without appearing ungracious, make one suggestion 
in reference to the work now under review, it is that an index of 
relics be provided in future volumes. The tables are most careful 
and exhaustive ; but if it be desired to ascertain whether any specific 
relics have been found, and where, it is necessary to examine the 
tables line by line. An index would enable the enquirer to see this 
at a glance. We know the difficulty of index-making in such a 
case as this ; and we certainly do not mention the matter as a deduc- 
tion from the value of the book, but simply in the hope that 
General Pitt-Rivers may be able hereafter to lay all who are inter- 
ested in his labours under a still greater debt of gratitude to one 
who has already raised so noble a monument to his own devotion to 
anthropological science. 

We must not conclude this notice, inadequate at the best, without 
referring to the museum at Farnham where General Pitt-Rivers has 
placed the various articles he has recovered from the custody of the 
soil. There they are duly ticketed and described ; and accurate 
models of the villages and models on a larger scale of the particular 
finds have also been placed there, where they may be studied in 
the very neighbourhood and in connection with the very places 
where the discoveries were made. It is a matter of congratulation 
for all who are interested in the elevation of the masses of our 
fellow countrymen to learn that the Museum has proved a great 
attraction to the working men of the district, and that on Sunday 
afternoons more than 100 persons, and on special holidays between 
200 and 300 persons, visit it. Here is an example which more of 
our landowners and wealthy men might follow if they had any real 
desire to benefit their neighbours or to disseminate knowledge. 


E. Sripney HARTLAND. 
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THE SITE OF THE ANCIENT EXCHEQUER 
AT WESTMINSTER. 


HE Exchequer is perhaps more closely connected with the 
Archeology of Westminster than any other secular institu- 
tion before the reign of “the English Justinian.” It is true that 
from this date the ancient palace was the fixed seat of the Law 
Courts, in which the Barons’ Chamber was thenceforth merged, 
but so long as the Curia and Exchequer were distinct, though 
parallel departments, the latter really monopolized the official 
establishment at Westminster. It may be urged, however, that in 
this archzological aspect the Curia is the older court, held here, 
possibly, in King Edward’s day in the White Hall or Painted 
Chamber, and transplanted by the Red King to a more dignified 
habitation in the Great Hall with which it has ever since been 
associated. But it is obvious that this view of the matter entirely 
assumes the permanent or official establishment of the Curia at any 
one centre. In truth it had no such establishment, but followed 
the king from one palace to another, its members being for the 
most part “curiales” or “familiares” as expert as any Barons of 
the Exchequer, but differing from the latter in this important 
particular that they had no impedimenta in the shape of a chequered 
table, a score or so of iron chests stuffed with rolls and books of 
reference, an equal number of binns full of tallies and writs for 
every English county, and a smelting furnace, but could assemble 
and decide off-hand a knotty point of law between sunrise and 
Chaplain Roger’s hunting-mass. 

Therefore the Great Hall of Rufus must not be looked on as the 
home of the Curia before the 13th century, for it was not necessarily 
used as a court-house, even when the Court happened to be at 
Westminster de more, or for any other purpose than a council, a 
coronation feast, or some other imposing ceremony. In any case, 
however, when the king, after some three days’ stay, had recom- 
menced the round of his more favoured hunting-lodges, Westminster 
knew the Curia no more until the next fitful visit of royalty, and 
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absolutely no trace of its official existence was left behind except 
the Records of the Court, bundles of rolls and bales of writs, which 
appear to have been deposited in the Treasury of the Receipt 
Now it is the existence of the latter as an essential department of 
the Exchequer which constitutes the difference between this latter 
court and the Curia and explains the existence of a permanent staff 
under the Treasurer and Chamberlains at Westminster. The 
Barons of the Exchequer themselves were scarcely distinguishable, 
in the time of which we treat, from the Justices of the Curia. Both 
were equally “curiales” and “ familiares,” and the members of one 
court were equally versed in the routine of the other, up to a cer- 
tain point. It is only here and there that an expert stands out as 
a specialist in jurisprudence or finance, a Glanvile or a Fitz-Neale. 
These Barons then made little longer stay at Westminster than 
their brethren of the Curia though the period and scope of their 
work were rigidly marked out for them; but at the end of the 
short session they left behind them all the apparatus of their 
office in charge of their deputies, the clerical staff of the Receipt. 
The President and Constable and “ curiales ” of the pattern of Master 
. Brown went to follow the court ; the Treasurer and Chamberlains to 
hover between the Camera and Treasury; while the legal Barons 
went on circuit in the provinces for the nice adjustment of seutages 
and assarts. The Marshall only was left with his prisoners and 
tallies to dispose of. But in the Lower Exchequer, or Receipt, the 
Deputy Chamberlains, the Treasurer's clerk, and divers clerks and 
serjeants would be found hard at work on occasion long after the 
Barons had adjourned. It is true that during the recess the 
majority of these clerks would return to their normal employment, 
being paid only for the session, those detained on the King’s busi- 
ness being recognizable by the extra allowances awarded them, but 
even so some regular official must be in constant residence at West- 
minster. Therefore when the final act of the session is accom- 
plished, that is to say, when, after compiling and checking (with 
much wrangling in their respective masters’ honour) and sealing 
the summonses to the Sheritis against the next session, the clerks 
and scribes of the Chancellor and Treasurer have returned to the 
Chapel or Scriptorium ; when the four Tellers have started in charge 
of a treasure train of lumbering carts and great wooden hutches, 
that there may be no mysterious leakage of silver pennies, and the 
Deputy Chamberlains have donned armour and mounted horse as 
their escort to scare away marauders according to the terms of their 


1 Pipe Rolls of the period under London and Midds. or Hampshire, 
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office, and the remaining officials have taken a holiday like their 
betters, and finally the Marshall, after having seen the Usher of the 
Barons’ Chamber safely under weigh with the summonses to be 


served upon the Debtors of the Crown in every shire, has himself 
departed to change the air of vaults and jails for the breezes of the 
Wiltshire Downs ; even then the permanent establishment of the 
Exchequer is represented by the Usher of the Receipt, who keeps 
the keys and goes the rounds of the building night and morning, 
while the domestic servants of the absent Usher of the Barons’ 
Chamber give heed that there is no leakage through the tiles upon 
the chequered table, and that the moth and rust are excluded from 
the hangings of the wa!ls, and the linen blinds of the windows,” being 
overlooked in turn by the keeper of the King’s Palace, who is also. 
warden of the Fleet Prison.* 

So far the permanent existence of the Exchequer appears to be 
established and these contemporary indications are confirmed by 
the unbroken evidence of its later history since the beginning of 
the 13th century. A difficulty now arises in locating this per- 
manent establishment, at Westminster itself in the first instance and 
subsequently at any particular site within the confines of the 
Royal Palace there. 

The tradition of an earlier age has fixed the original site of the 
Treasury of the Kings of England, whether of the Saxon or Norman 
line, at Winchester, and with this Treasury the same tradition 
connects the first germ of an Exchequer or Audit of the revenue. 
The subject is one of great difficulty arising from the obscurity of 
description which characterises the contemporary references to date 
and scene of action. But it is at least possible to evolve a reason- 
able theory in explanation of the conflicting evidence of an 
Exchequer and Treasury apparently existing at more than one 
centre during the reign of Henry II. 

In the first place we must recognise the fact that the Exchequer 
was nominally as much a “deambulatory” Court as the Curia 
itself, although from obvious motives of convenience we find it 
usually fixed in one central spot. Thus we have instances in the 
reign before mentioned, and even later, of an Exchequer held at any 
one of the great towns or royal residences without any further 
reason apparent than that it was required for the time being to 
« follow the King.” We even find the chief contents apparently of 
the Treasury, bullion, plate, or regalia, and records, moved on 


2 Pipe Roll 23 Hen. IT. et seq. 
3 Pipe Roll 9 Hen. II. et seq. 
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several occasions with great labour at a heavy expense from West- 
minster or Winchester to the temporary abode of the Court or even 
beyond sea. The explanation is to be found in the purely personal 
rather than official nature of the establishment, which like the 
Curia had its first origin in the informal session of the King’s 
household officers in the very Chamber of the Palace. 

In the course of a century, however, this crude system had 
been refined upon, with the result, as we have seen, that both Curia 
and Exchequer had now an independent session, the places of 
those officials whose presence could not be spared from the house- 
hold being supplied by deputies. The Curia being unencumbered 
with official baggage could meet in one palace as well as another, to 
which circumstance we owe the well-known picture of the peri- 
patetic suitor of the period,’ while the place of the Treasury and 
Exchequer was supplied by the Camera or Ministry of the Privy 
Purse replenished by forestalling the farm of a local officer® or by 
relays of treasure from the old and new capitals, and audited by 
certain quasi-Barons of the Exchequer in their original capacity of 
gentlemen of the bed-chamber.’ But it would still happen on 
certain occasions, the significance of which is in most cases now 
lost to us, that the King would be content with nothing less than 
the view of the whole operation around the chequered board and 
melting pot, and in such cases there was no alternative but for the 
Barons to set in motion the long procession of treasure-wains or to 
commission the royal “smack ’® for a passage across the Channel, 
convoyed in each case by the Deputy Chamberlains clad in unac- 
customed mail and girded with the rusty Treasury swords.? 

Otherwise, however, the royal treasure was both audited and 
hoarded at Westminster or Winchester and the only important 
point is which of these two capitals should be regarded as the 
official seat of the Exchequer and Treasury. 

On some former occasions in connection with the subject of the 
official custody of Domesday Book,” I attempted to decide this 
interesting question in favour of the Westminster site, but though 


4 ** Quia propter majora et magis neccessaria . . . . avelli nou possunt.”— 
Dialogus i. 5. 

5 Palgrave, Engl. Commonwealth ii. Ixxv. 

6 ** Kt in camera Regis per breve Regis.” —Pipe Rolls, passim. 

7 Camerarii, also called Milites or Barones, see Fantosme (Rolls ed.), line 
2021-3. 

8 The ‘‘esnecca Regis ’’ of the Pipe Rolls, 

® See also ante and Dialogus i. 3. 

10 Athenewm, Nov. 27, 1886 ; Domesday Commemoration, 1888 ; Antiquary, 
Sept., 1887. 
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I was able to refer to numerous instances of an Exchequer and 
Treasury settled at Westminster in the reign of Henry IL, it was 
pointed out at the time by a well-known scholar," who supported 
the claims of Winchester with equal emphasis, that for every 
instance in favour of the former site, another equally conclusive 
could be advanced on behalf of the latter from contemporary 
records and chronicles. Therefore according to the estimable 
practice of the “compendious Mr. Madox” in similar cases: “I 
leave every man to his freedom of judging therein as he shall see 
cause.” 


NOTICES OF AN EXCHEQUER AND TREASURY AT WINCHESTER OR WESTMINSTEK 
IN THE REIGN OF HENRY I1.!? 


1156 ‘* Treasure” conveyed to Cricklade and beyond sea from Winchester. 
cs a e Shoreham Westminster. 
1157 Regalia ** St. Edmunds Winchester. 
1158 ‘‘ Treasure ” oe Carlisle en 
»» Regalia (and Tallies) conveyed to Worcester re 
1159 ‘‘ Treasure ” conveyed to beyond sea ‘s 
1161 ‘‘Record Chest” ,, London 
», ** Treasure ” beyond sea 
162, je 
1163 Plate Berkhamstead for Xmas 
1164 “Record Chest” London (Easter) 
ys ne Northampton (Mich) 14 
»» Exchequer at Westminster (Michaelmas,) 
1165 ‘‘ Treasure” conveyed to various palaces 
1166 “ ‘aed 
1169 ms Southampton 
1170 (and Regalia) conveyed to Southampton 
1172 conveyed during the whole year 
1173 * to Normandy and back i 
a Wirichester and elsewhere ,, Westminster. 


9 
1174 is 
a ~ (and Hawks, &c.,) conveyed during the whole year from 
Winchester. 
1175 “ Treasure” conveyed to Gloucester from Westminster. 
1176 ne returned to London. 
», Charter dated at the Exchequer at Westminster. 


” ” ” 


11 Mr. J. H, Round in the Antiquary for June and July, 1887. 

12 Printed Pipe Rolls and Eyton’s /tinerary, I have verified most of these from the 
original rolls. 

13 This is the entry so much relied on by Mr. Round in his article in the Ant‘quary. 
His argument is that the Exchequer being known to be at London at Easter and at North- 
ampton at Michaelmas the despatch of this ‘“‘ Record Chest” from Winchester to both those | 
sessions indicates a normal centre at the old Saxon capital, As a matter of fact the 
Michaelmas Exchequer was at Westminster and therefore this chest had nothing to do with 
that Exchequer. Iam convinced myself that it contained only certain Regalia, and as the 
King was in London at Easter (though not at the Session of the Exchequer as Mr, Round 
supposes) the whole proceeding is explained by the natural supposition that the chest in 
question like the bulk of the contents of the Winchester Treasury “ followed the Court ” and 
was not required for fiscal purposes. 

14 And yet we find a suitor paying his fines into the Treasury at Westminster in these 
two years. 
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Easter Exchequer at Westminster. 
“Treasure ” conveyed to Winchester and back to London, 
‘3 ss fe from Westminster. 
Treasury at Winchester has to be repaired. 
“ Treasure ” conveyed to London from Winchester. 
a in Winchester ,, Westminster. 
Plate Southampton ,, Winchester. 
‘* Treasure ” after the King ,, Westminster. 
a to Wovdstock _,, =m 
Dies from Winchester and returned, 
“ Treasure ” ne to London from Winchester. 
Treasury implements purchased at Winchester. 
Exchequer at Westminster, Michaelmas. 
“Treasure” sent out from Westminster to different mints throughout 
England to be recoined and returned there. 
1181 Plate sent out from Westminster. 
» “Treasure” conveyed to Winchester where the King kept Xmas, 
1183 Exchequer at Westminster. 
1184 ”» ” 
»» Charter dated at the King’s chapel at Westminster. 
1185 “ Treasure” conveyed throughout England from. Westminster. 
» Plate ” ” ” ” 
» “Treasure” now sent direct to Southampton 
1186 ” ” ” ” 99 ” 
», New furniture for the Winchester Treasury. 
1187 The Swords of is ne a furbished. 
», ‘*Treasure” conveyed abroad from Winchester. 


? 


It must be remembered in connection with the term “Treasure’ 
that two different species of bullion were included therein, namely, 
coin and plate including regalia and jewels. Ihave strong reasons 
for believing that both species were separately hoarded as they 
undoubtedly were a century later, and that the Winchester trea- 
sury was especially designed to accommodate the latter until the 
middle of this reign, after which date the regalia, &., were usually 
deposited in the Abbey of Westminster. The coined treasure on 
the other hand was throughout received and hoarded at Westmin- 
ster in the Treasury of the Receipt with the Seal and Records being 
drafted thence as required into the Camera or Wardrobe, This 
accounts for no mention being made of regalia or plate in the 
inventory of this Treasury in the Dialogus and I shall be able to 
show on another occasion that the entire contents of the Abbey 
Treasury in 1303, valued at £200,000," consisted of plate and 
jewels, 

It may also be gathered from the above notices that there was 
undoubtedly a central Treasury at Winchester but that in the 
majority of cases this was used as an emporium in connection with 
the transport of bullion (and especially the regalia and plate) as 

15 Pike’s History of Crime. 
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well as other supplies via Southampton or other sea-ports to the 
Continent during the almost incessant wars of the first twenty 
years of the reign. After the great rebellion of 1173-4 however a 
great change seems to have taken place coinciding with the re- 
organization of the Curia and Exchequer in the interests of the Crown 
and the prominence of the official element which had its permanent 
headquarters henceforth at Westminster.° Again at the end of the 
reign on the renewal of the war the Treasury at Winchester was 
once more utilized, but having fallen into decay it required certain 
structural repairs and a new plant, while the Treasury swords 
actully required to be cleansed of the rust which they had con- 
tracted during the ten years that the Chamberlains and Clerks had 
been in permanent residence at Westminster. I do not, however, 
rely so much upon this view of the position of the Exchequer and 
its belongings, as upon certain independent notices which seem to 
me to offer conclusive evidence in favour of the Westminster site 
during the great part of the reign. 

It is evident from the description of the author of the Dialogus, 
himself, the King’s Treasurer at this time, that the Exchequer and 
the Treasury were both at one place. Thus he states that there 
were in the Treasury certain records and regalia which he specifies 
and which were used in the “daily business of the Exchequer.’” 
And again‘he says in several places and most distinctly that the Great 
Seal was kept with the above in the Treasury which it never left 
except when it was carried from the Tower to the Upper Ex- 
chequer to be used by the Barons, leading us to suppose that the 
Treasury was contained in the Receipt.’* Finally he fixes the posi- 
tion of this Exchequer at Westminster by the mention of a payment 
for ink for the whole year in both Exchequers made to the Sacris- 
tan of St. Peter’s, Westminster.° We have also the evidence of the 
Pipe Rolls from the twenty-second year of the reign for the 
regular allowance of woollen and linen cloth and other furni- 
ture for the several chambers of the Exchequer out of the farm 
of London. Finally there is the unique statement of a suitor of 
the period verified by the Pipe Rolls that he paid certain sums 
into the Treasury of the Receipt of the Exchequer in the 11th 
and 12th and 13th years of the reign, and it can be shown by @ 
curious coincidence that he made these payments at Westminster.” 


16 Stubbs’ Preface to Benedict Abbas (Rolls Series). 
17 Dialogus, i. 14. 

18 Ibid, i. 5; i, 14, 

19 Ibid, i. 3. 

20 Kecheq. T. of R., $9. 
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I have collected many other evidences of the same kind, but like 
those already mentioned they all point to the same conclusion, 
namely, that whenever the position of the Exchequer is mentioned, 
which it rarely is, it will be found to be at Westminster, except on 
those rare occasions, when, like the Curia, it followed the King 
I now come to the remaining point and here I should like to say 
that I offer an opinion with the greatest diffidence upon the arche- 
ology of Anglo-Norman Westminster. The position of the’ Ex- 
chequer therefore, which I shall attempt to fix, must be looked 
on as purely conjectural, for although the cumulative evidence in 
support of it is very strong, we are, I believe, absolutely devoid of 
any direct allusion to this site before the end of the 13th century. 
The original position of the Exchequer chamber seems to have 
been on the north-east side of Westminster Palace. There is indeed 
nothing to prove this except the immemorial tradition of the position 
of the Receipt in that quarter, and the fact of the later transfer of 
the Exchequer Court to the north-west side of the Hall of Rufus 
after the incorporation of the Barons’ Exchequer with the Common 
Law Courts. We may assume, however, that the “ House of the 
Exchequer” was situated in the New Palace and not in the Old 
Palace. The former was admittedly an abortive product of regal 
ambition extending (in spite of Stow’s ambiguous reference) no 
further than the Great Hall.*4_ This then was used from the first as 
an official apartment, and before long other buildings of an equally 
formed character were grouped round it, including, in the middle of 
the 12th century, a State Chapel and the Exchequer House. On 
the west side of the Hall of Rufus there may have been some 
temporary buildings, though it is difficult to conjecture their official 
use, for the Constabulary and the more domestic offices of the 
Household dignitaries were probably located in the basement of the 
old Palace. There was one other building within the precincts of 
the New Palace, which has a greater interest than any other in 
connection with the Exchequer. This is the specula, or watch-tower, 
“near unto the river Thames,” in which the author of the Dialogus 
sat when he was “ in residence” at Westminster. This tower may 
be with some confidence identified with the Norman structure which 
formerly abutted on to the east side of the Great Hall. It may 
possibly be further identified with certain “chambers” which we 


21 It is not clear whether the Council Chamber (afterwards the Star-Chamber) 
was part of the original extension of the New Palace here referred to. We first 
hear of “new houses” on the north-east side under Edw. III. 

22 Dialogus i., Preface. 
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know were provided for the convenience of the Barons at a slightly 
later period. This tower, communicating directly with the official 
staff of the King’s chapel and also with the Curia and Camera in 
the interior of the Old Palace, and directly overlooking the Ex- 
chequer House with its precious contents, is the real key to the 
position of the ancient Exchequer. The description of this tower as 
“juxta fluvium” may have been necessary to distinguish it from 
another tower at the south-west angle of the old Palace walls, being 
indeed the point furthest removed from the river, and which might 
be described in contra-distinction to the other as “juxta ecclesiam.” 
The restored building of the Confessor was in Norman and Angevin 
times the residential portion of the Palace of Westminster. This 
contained the King’s houses, that is to say a suite of “chambers,” 
on the first floor, as the name implies being placed over the low 
vaulted “cellars” which were then probably used as such, and as 
the offices of the several household functionaries, The kitchens and 
stables and slaughter-house, &c., were more probably distinct from 
this block which formed the east wing of the Old Palace. The com- 
munication between the old and new Palaces was apparently at the 
north end of the same wing, but the direct route from one enclosure 
to the other was no doubt by a path or covered way from the 
north-east side of the old or white hall. This gave access to the 
gardens and the river equally, or by passing through the west door 
of the Chapel to the Watch Tower and Exchequer House and the 
south-east side of the New Palace yard. But whatever may have 
been the exact situation of the Exchequer House we are enabled to 
form a fairly good idea of its interior plan from the description of 
the Dialogus. 

Here we have a superior and an inferior Exchequer, both 
apparently contained in the same building, for though the appella- 
tion of Upper and Lower may have been merely used to designate 
their respective importance, we cannot ignore the descriptive sense 
of those terms where majus and parvum would otherwise have 
seemed more appropriate: and, indeed, we find that the Upper 
Exchequer is also called majus (just as its officers were called 
majores) when it was desired to describe its importance rather 
than its position. Moreover, there are several references in the 
Dialogus and elsewhere to the Exchequer House (Domus Scaccarii) 
as a single building. In the account of the trial of the Pyx given in 
the above-mentioned work, we also find that the Assayer carried 
the Pyx, containing the sample coins selected by him from the heaps 
undergoing the process of counting and weighing in the Receipt, 
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from the Lower to the Upper Exchequer, and after the coins had 
been examined, and the Pyx sealed by the Barons, he returned, as it 
would appear, accompanied by the overseers nominated on both 
sides once more to the Receipt, where the Smelter, “ forewarned ” 
of their approach, had fanned his furnace to the necessary heat. 
Then, as soon as the operation was fajrly accomplished, the party 
returned to the Upper Chamber to weigh the molten silver in the 
presence of the Barons. Each Exchequer was probably divided 
into two chambers, the upper containing the Court-Room and 
Council Chamber, and the lower a Counting-House, also used as a 
Scriptorium, and a Treasury. There were two Ushers or Door- 
keepers, the principal one of whom held a quasi-hereditary office in 
the Upper Exchequer. It was his duty to admit only those who 
had business to the “outer chamber,” and none but the Barons to 
the “inner chamber.” It is significant that throughout the reign 
we find this officer paid out of the farm of London. The Usher of 
the Receipt was specially charged with the custody of the Treasury 
door, and he also provided all the necessary implements at a fixed 
rate, including ink, purchased by him from the Sacristan of West- 
minster. Especial emphasis is laid in the Dialogus on the fact that» 
unlike every other member of the Exchequer, the Usher of the 
Upper Barons’ chamber (who was employed at the close of the 
session in serving the new summonses on the Sheriffs), the Usher of 
the Receipt was employed as a permanent domestic servant of the 
Treasurer and Chamberlains. This is a proof that the Exchequer 
Treasury formed a permanent department at Westminster, and 
thus disposes of the suggestion that after the session the officers 
of the Exchequer were transferred to Winchester, together with the 
contents of the Treasury. It was probably also the duty of the 
senior Usher to see that the Barons’ chambers were duly swept and 
aired during the recess, for we read that he was assisted in his 
duties by the servants of his family. In a record of the fifth year 
of Edward II. we read that the Barons sent for the two ushers of 
the Exchequer at Westminster before the recess, and directed them 
as to special precautions to be taken for the custody of its contents, 
and this later notice may be fairly considered as explanatory of the 
earlier practice indicated in the Dialogus. 

It will not perhaps be necessary to multiply instances of this 
nature, I have carefully refrained from attempting to trace any- 
thing more beyond the bare outline of the position of the Exchequer 
at Westminster, fearing to lessen the value of the authentic evidence 
available, however meagre, by combination with the more copious, 
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but hopelessly confused details which exist from the thirteenth 
century onwards, when, through disastrous fires and ambitious 
schemes of reconstruction, the external position and internal 
arrangements of the ancient houses were changed beyond all hope 
of recognition. The nature of the principal changes that were 
made in the official economy of the Royal Exchequer can, however, 
be roughly ascertained, and will be found to consist in the complete 
separation of the Barons’ Chamber, now dignified with the real 
instead of the honorary appellation of a Court, from the Lower 
Exchequer, and its removal to more commodious premises on the 
opposite side of the Great Hall. The Receipt, however, still retained 
its ancient site until comparatively recent times, now occupying, 
apparently, both floors of the Exchequer House, and administered by 
an augmented and more dignified official staff, but retaining with 
the new establishment all the ancient usages and practice of the 
old, so that at the present day we are able to verify the descriptions 
of the Dialogus from existing records, whether of the Queen’s 
Remembrancer or the Lord Treasurer’s, whether of the Exchequer 
Court or the Treasury of the Receipt. 

Such was the position of the Exchequer at Westminster as I have 
liked to figure it to myself from the time of Chaplain Roger to that 
of Archdeacon Swereford. On another occasion I hope to be able to 
discuss its subsequent evolution, and especially to explore the mine 
of archeological material which underlies one of the most romantic 
episodes of the Middle Ages—the great robhery of the Treasury in 
1303—together with a later and hitherto unnoticed crime of the 
same nature in the reign of good Queen Bess. 

Husert HAL. 





NOTES ON JEWS FROM THE PIPE ROLLS OF 
THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 


HE historic interest attaching to the early Treasury accounts 
contained in the Pipe Rolls is too well known to require any 
description from me. “The whole framework of English society,” 
says Bishop Stubbs, “passed annually under the review of the Ex- 
chequer,” and the Pipe Rolls are the record of that survey. We 
learn above all how the Kings of England obtained the sinews of 
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war and peace and thus raised themselves to that commanding 

position which did so much to make England England before any 
other country in Europe had attained national unity. Among the 
main instruments by which the astute Norman and Angevin Kings 
obtained financial predominance, was the usury of the Jews, which 
performed the function of a sponge, sucking up the spare cash of 
the larger and smaller barons and of the smaller monasteries, and 
then being squeezed dry on suitable occasions into the King’s 
Exchequer. The comparative importance of this source of income 
was shown conspicuously 33 Hen. II., when £60,000 was obtained 
from the Jews of England against £70,000 from the rest of the 
King’s subjects. (see Nos. 71-82.) 

_I have, therefore, thought it would be interesting and useful to 
collect and arrange chronologically the many Jewish items to be found 
ia the Pipe Rolls of the Twelfth century, so far as these are in exis- 
tence.! I have stopped at 1 John (1199-1200), as by that time a special 
branch of the Exchequer was fully organised as “the Exchequer of 
the Jews.” Of this some account is given in Madox’s History of 
the Exchequer, ch. vi., and Dr. Gross has recently described its 
organisation and functions in a masterly way.? I shall be content 
if the following items serve to throw some light on the relation of 
the Jews to the Exchequer before they were fully organised by the 
Capitula de Judeis, 5 Ric. 1, and thus prepare the way for Dr. 
Gross’s investigations, which only begin with the thirteenth century. 

I have annotated each item so as to bring out the points of 
interest, and I would here only remark that the Exchequer was en- 
riched by nearly every piece of business done by a Jew or Jewess 
Whether he wished to recover a debt from a Christian or get justice 
done to his son, if he transgressed the law or wanted to know what. 
it was, if he wished to enter into partnership with a Jew or pro- 
ceed against him, if he wished to cross the sea or remain in England, 
if he wished to wed or not to wed, even if he wished to be divorced, 
he had to pay a fine to the King. Above all his death was a wind- 
fall to the Treasury ; either all his debts were seized and sold to 
other Jews or retained in the King’s hands, or his heirs had to pay 
a fine for afair share of his moneys.’ Besides this general interest, 
the items throw light on the personal relations of the Jews of the 

1 See preliminary note to the items: 

* “The Exchequer of the Jews of England in the Middle Ages, ” in Papers 
of the Anglo-Jewish Exhibition (‘* Jewish Chronicle” Office, 1888). 
® It is but fair to add that the early Kings of England were equally all- 


grasping towards their other subjects. See a similar enumeration in Miss 
Norgate’s England under the Angevin Kings, vol. i., p. 27. 
2F 
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time, their names and relationship and social customs. I have 
endeavoured to call attention to these and other points in my 


annotations. 










Pipe Rotts—31 Hen. I. (1180-1)—1 John (1199-1200). 






[Those for 31 Hen. I., 2, 3, 4, Hen. II., 1 Ric. I. have been pub- 
lished by Rev. J. Hunter for the Record Commission, 5-12 Hen. 
II. by the Pipe Roll Society. I have gone through the remaining 
Pipe Rolls of the Twelfth Century at the Record Office. Some of the 
items have been already given by Madox’s History of Exchequer. I 
quote generally from the quarto edition in two vols. A few references 
without Roman numerals are from the folio edition. Other items I 
found in Bishop Stubbs’ edition of Hoveden, pref. to vol. III, and 
Madox’s MS. materials in the British Museum, Add. MS. 4542.] 













1.—And the same Richard son of Gilbert owes 200 marks of silver for the help 
which the King gave him against the Jews about his debts. 31 Hen. |., 
Essex, M 296. [The King gained in two ways by helping Christian 
debtor against Jewish creditor as here, or vice versa as Nos. 4, 5, and 











passim. 
2,.-—Jacob the Jew and his wife render count of 60 marks of silver for the plea 
which was between them and the men of Westminster Abbey. They 
quit themselves to the King by King’s writ. 31 Hen. I., Lond. p. 146. 
3.—The Jews of London render account of £2000 for the sick man whom they 
killed. In the treasury £620, and by payments by King’s writ to 
Rubi gotsce 100 marks of silver and to Manasser the Jew 80 marks of 
silver and 64 shillings and twopence . for William son of .. . and 
to Abraham the Jew 15 marks of silver and again to Rabi gotsce 80 marks 
of silver and they owe £1166 13s. 4d. 31 Hen. L., 1ja (Mi. 229). [An 
enormous sum; probably some charge of magic ‘was involved. Rubi 
gotsce—Rabbi Joce or J oseph: his son was Isaac fil Rabbi the chief 
English Jew in Ric. I.’s time. Rymer; Feedera, i., 51 (ed. 1816)]. 

4.— Rubi Gotsce and other Jews to whom: Earl Ranulf was indebted, owe 10 
marks of gold for that the King might help them to recover their debts 
against the earl. 31 Hen. I., 15a Lond. (M i. 227). 

5.—Abraham and Deuslesalt, Jews, render account of one mark of gold that 
they might recover their debts against Osbert de Leicester. 31 Hen. I., 
15a Lond. (M i. 227). [Deuslesalt= Dieu le saut=Isaiah.] 

6.—Richard son of William renders count of 20 shillings for a slain Jew. 2 
Hen. II., r 2, m 2, Canteb. 

7.—Sheriff of Oxfordshire renders count of 100 shillings from the donum of the 
Jews. 2 Hen. II. 2,7 m. 1. 

wie bs, by payment by King’s writ to Isaacs the Jew son of Rabb. 

6s. 8d. 3 Hen. II. r. 1m. 1. Essex. [The son of the Rubi gotsce of 

Ne. : henceforth he is mentioned simply as Isaac the Jew except in 
Ric. I.’s charter where he again occurs as “‘ Ysaac fil Rabijoce.” 

9,—The Sheriff of London renders count of 200 marks for the Jews. The Sheriff 
of Lincolnshire renders count of £40 forthe Jews. The Sheriff of Oxford- 
shire renders count of 20 marks for the Jews. The Sheriff of Cambridge 
renders count of 50 marks from the donum of the Jews. The Sheriff of 
Norfolk and Suffolk renders count of £44 6s. 8d. for the Jews of Nor- 
wich, £30 for the Jews of Thetford, £15 for the Jews of Bungay. 5 Hen. 
IT, 5b. 8s. 2a. [These were probably all the communities of Jews in 
England (M. i. 222) though we find isolated individuals at Newport and 
Canterbury in Richard of Anesty’s accounts of his borrowings about 
this time. Palgrave Engl. Common. vol. ii., also at Winchester see next 


No.] 
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10.—Gentill the Jewess owes £15 for that she may not wed a Jew. 6 Hen. II. 
6b. Winton. oa pays it next year. ] 

11.—William of the Isle hn count of the ferm of Lincolnshire . . . and 
[Cr.] by payment by King’s writ to Aaron the Jew £29 8s. 10d., which 
are counted to him in the ferm of the county and owes £12 4s. 9d. He 
renders count of the same debt in the treasury £2 6s, 9d. new money for 
£2 4s. 9d. blank money, and £10 in two tallies, and is quits. 12 Hen. 
II. Rot. i.mem i. Linc. [The great Aaron of Lincoln, see Nos, 24, 42, 56, 
70. In other parts of the same roll the Sheriffs of Norfolk, Yorkshire, 
Hants, Essex, Rutland, Cambridge, Oxford, and Bucks claim similar 
credit for sums paid to him amounting in all to £587 3s. 10d.] 

12.—Hubert de Lalega and Richard fil Osbert render count of £4 13s, 11d. 
blank of the old form of Bucks and Bedford, and £17 10s. new money 
[Cr.] By payment by King’s writ to Isaac the Jew £4 18s. 7d. new 
money and £0 13s. 11d. blank. And to the same £17 10s. Od. new, and 
are quits. 12 Hen. II. Rot. i. mon. ip, [Son of Rabbi Joce vide Nos. 
3, 4, 8, 22,24. The Sheriffs of Kent, Northampton, Gloucester, Dorset, 
Essex, Bucks, Oxford, Lancashire, Norfolk, Cambridge, Devon, Hants, 
claim similar credits in other parts of the roll for sums amounting in all to 
£743 13s. 10d., the cash balance of their ferms. In 8 Hen. II., the amount 
was £102 13s, 4d., in 9 Hen. II. £26 16s. 8d., in 10 Hen. IL. only £12 
lls. 3d. In 14 Hen. II. the honor of Eye settles with the King by pay- 
ment to Isaac of the large sum of £479]. 

13.—Abraham fil Rabbi owes £2000 for an amerciament. The King orders 
that nothing more be exacted from him for this Roll but let them be 
erased from the roll by his own writ. 12 Hen. 11. 10% [A brother of 
Ysaac fil Rabbi* of preceding No. The sum is enormous=probably 
£100,000 at the present day. | 

14.—Samson, Jew, son of Samuel, owes 3 marks of gold for a writ to have his 
debts, but is not to be found. 14 Hen. II. [The entry is repeated 16 
Hen. II., with the addition ‘‘ But he has fled to France.” The full entry 
is kept in the rolls of the 18th, 19th, and 21st years. It is clear that 
Samson had ‘‘ done ” the King by first getting a writ to collect his debts 
and then decamping to France without paying the £18 (of silver) which 
he owed the Treasury. ] 

15.—Comitissa Jewess of Cambridge and her sons and the Jews of Lincoln 
render an account of 7 marks of gold for the Lincoln Jewess whom a son 
of Comitissa married without the King’s license. 15 Hen. II. 12>. Lond, 
and Midd. [A son David fil Comitissa is mentioned 6 Hen. II. 5s 
Canteb., and another, Isaac, 25 Hen. II., see No. 33.] 

16.—Josce Jew of Gloucester owes 100 shillings for an amerciament for the 
moneys which he lent to those who against the King’s prohibition went 
over to Ireland. 16 Hen. II. 5b. (M. 379). 

17.—Benedict Jew of Norwich, son of Deodatus, renders account of £20 for the 
sacred vestments which he took in pawn. 16 Hen. II. Nory. and Suff. 
sae the following year M. i. 228.] 

18.— Adam de Cathemen renders count of Ixvj.’s and viii. pence from the money 
of Hugh Orb an usurer. 16 Hen. II. 5>- Berks. 

19.—The same sheriff renders count of 12s. 8d. from the chattels of Radulf de 
Valle an usurer. 17 Hen. II. 6>. Warn. [There are other entries relat- 
ing to Christian usurers or usuresses Cf. ox 237. It is a moot point 
whether Jewish chattels did not belong to the King on the death of Jews 
qué usurers not qud Jews. | 

'20.—The Jews of Cambridge owe half a mark of gold for having an agreement 
oe themselves. 18 Hen. II. Canteb. [They pay next year. This 
probably refers to some important case brought before the Beth-Din or 
ecclesiastical tribunal of the Jews at Cambridge. Cf. Nos. 34, 50, 75, John 
confirmed to the Jews a charter legalising such tribunals. Rot. Cart. i. 93.] 

21.—Jacob, Jew of Newport, renders count of £6 for one mark of gold, for a 
plea between him and William de Muntfichet. In the treasury 60s. and 
— ri 18 Hen. II. Essex and Hertf. [Pays and is quits. 20 

en. IT. 

22.—Jurnet, Jew of Norwich, and Isaac son of Rabbi, owe 4 marks gold that 
the King may grant a partnership between them of their chattels. 21 
Hen. II. Lond. and Midd. [The entry remains till 29 Hen. II., when it is 
added ‘‘ but they could not yet have it (the partnership).” Cf. No. 39.] 
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23.—Avigay, who was the wife of Jacob, owes 200 marks to have custody of her 
boys. 21 Hen. II., Lond. and Midd. [Pays 22 Hen. II. by King’s writ 
to Edmund Blund. This Avigay (Abigail) is frequently mentioned in the 
transactions of the time, and her son Abraham became one of the chief 
men of the London community. | 

24.—(The Sheriff accounts for the ferm of the counties) And [Cr.] by yayment 
by King’s writ to Aaron of Lincoln and Ysaac Jew, £80. 22 Hen. II. 
Dorset and Somerset. [The Sheriff of Northumberland pays in a similar 
way £68, the balance of the ferm to the same two Jews who, as we have 
seen above (Nos. 11, 12), were unofficial ferm gatherers. See also No. 30.] 

25.—Richard Malebysse renders count (and is quits) of 100s. for his relief. 22 
Hen. II.’ Honour of Eye. [He was the ringleader of the York massacre. 
It seems that he was getting into money troubles 15 years before. | 

26.—Serfdeu, Jew, owes 10 marks gold [£60 silver] for having the debts of his 
father. 22 Hen. II., Hantsc. [Pays and is quits, 23 Hen. II. This isa 
common form of entry. Thus next year Ursell accounts to the Sheriff of 
Norfolk and Suffolk for 10 marks for the same. ] 

27.—Cresselin the Jew owes one mark of gold to have seisin of the land which 
Adam de Port of Wales had mortgaged to him. 22 Hen. II, Hantesc. 
‘ayerpe 23 Hen. II. and in 26 Hen. IL, with the addition, ‘‘ But he 

not got it,” which is probably explained by the next entry in which 

Adam de Port accounts for 2000 marks as a fine for his land. Cresselin 
is a diminutive of Deulecresse, see No. 80. ] 

28.—Cresselin, Jew of Winchester, renders count of 100 marks for an amercia- 
ment. Or. by king’s writ to Cresselin himself of 100 marks for 100 bezants 
which he had paid to the king himself. 23 Hen. II., Sudhantesc. [The 
King had ‘‘let him off” considerably as a bezant was only 2s. a mark, 
13s. 4d. Cf. Nos. 27, 39, 69.] 

29.—Jurnet Jew renders count of 2000 marks in which he was fined by the King 
at Winchester on his crossing the straits. Benedict the Jew renders count 
of £500 of the fine which he made to the King on his crossing for an 
amerciament. Josce Quatrebuches renders count of £200 for the 
same. Brun the Jew renders account of 3000 marks for the same. 
23 Hen. If. 11>. (M. i. 226.) [Josce Quatrebuches pays next year. 
Jurnet owes £266 12s. 3d. then and £26 later. Benedict only owes £4. 
25 Hen. II. Brun still owes £400 of this. 27 Hen. II. rot ult. and £20 
of that 29 Hen. 11.13 Qy. was this the occasion when Henry took the 
richest Jews over to Normandy till a certain tallage was paid 7] 

30.—The Sheriff renders count of the ferm of Devonshire, he pays [the cash 
balance of] 7 marks to Benedict son of Sara and Moyses and Deodatus the 
Bishop and Vives Jews. 23 Hen.II., Devonesc. [The same firm receive 
similar cash balances this year from the Sheriffs of Kent, Surrey, Norfolk, 
Lincoln, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Oxfordshire, and the honours 
of Boseham and Conan and the Jews of London, amounting in all to 
£1003 5s. 1d., practically all the spare cash owed to the King. Josc of 
York renders in similar way 26 marks from Oxford, and another firm con- 
sisting of Brun, Josce Quatrebuches, Jornet, and Benedict Jornet’s 
brother (see No. 29) receive £100 from Southampton. The same applies 
to the two following years. The King doubtless found it more convenient 
to have a banking account with the Jews on which he could draw instead 
of draining the counties of ready-money, while the Jews could make 
arrangements for local Jews to receive the Sheriffs’ balances and lay out 
the money in loans to the neighbourhood. At least this is how I interpret 
these items as well as Nos. 11, 12, 24.] 

31.—And [Cr.] by payments by writ of Richard de Luci to Deodatus Bishop of 
the Jews and Benedict son of Sara and Mosse his brother and Vivo Jews, 
£84 12s. 24 Hen. II. 9b. Lond. and Midd. (M. ii. 206.) [Deodatus= 
Elchanan, ‘Bishop of the Jews,’ i., one of the Dayanim or 
ecclesiastical assessors who adjudicate on ritual and other questions 
among Jews even to the present day in all Jewish commeentiies t 

32.—Mosse the Jew owes 5 marks for right to 11 marks and 4 shillings against 
Hen vo ag and to 10 marks against Hugh de Bellocampo. 25 Hen. 
II., Hereford. 

33.—Benedict brother of Aaron and Benedict son of Isaach and Benedict son of 
Jacob render count of £6 for one mark of gold to be quits of the pledges 
of Isaac son of Comitissa. 25 Hen. II, City of Lincoln. [This is 
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probably the very son of Comitissa of Cambridge for whose marriage a fine 
was paid 15 Hen. If.(see No. 15). He was himself the father of R. Moses 
ben Isaac Hanassiah (=Comitissa), the author of the Hebrew ‘‘ Onyx 
Book,” the most important literary production of the early Jews of 
England. Moses would thus be born about 1170 and would have met - 
Isaac of Tchernigoff (see No. 41) when he was about 12-15 years old. 
Moses died somewhere before 1215. Stow gives the inscription on his 
tombstone. (Survey of London, ed. Thoms, p. 15)]. 

34.—Benedict the Jew owes three marks to have respite in the plea between 
him and Moyses the Jew. 26 Hen, I, Boseham. [Disputes between 
Jews were generally settled before their own Beth-Din ; there was a threat 
of excommunication against those who applied to the Gentile courts.] 

35.—Abraham, Jew of Coventry, owes one mark to be quits of the appeal of 
Beleasez [Jewess of Oxford, see No. 38.]. 26 Hen. II. Lond. (‘This debt 
has to be seen to by the Sheriff of Warwickshire. 28 Hen.II. Abraham 
had returned from London to his native place. ] 

36.—Nicholas the convert owes half a mark for a default. 26 Hen. II. Chent. 
Conversion of Jews began early ; we find references to them temp. Will. 

ufus., and there is an interesting letter of Anselm about one. } 

37.—Jeremias the Jew renders count of one mark for Isabella the convert whom 
he personated. Quits. 26 Hen. II. Bucks, [Converts lost all their 
property which escheated to the King on conversion. Jeremiah had 
probably attempted to save something in the case of Isabella. ] 

38.—Beleasez, Jewess of Oxford (renders count) owes £100 for having respite 
in the plea between her and the clerk of the Count of Ferrars. 26 Hen. 
II, Oxinef. 

38.—From the pleas of the Court. Samuel the Jew owes 5 marks of gold as an 
amerciament for a Bill of Divorce. 26 Hen. II., 6b Norhant. (M i. 227). 

39.—Cresselin Jew owes 3 marks silver to have licence for a concord with Jornet, 
his sister’s son. 27 Hen. II, Sudhants. [The King claimed to be com- 
pensated for debts to firms which would not escheat to him on the death 
of a member of it as would be the case with debts to individuals, 

40.—Piers [?] Dulesalt, Jew of Exeter, renders count of 10 marks that the King 
might take charge of his boys. 27 Hen. II. Devenesc, 

41.-—Ysaac of Rochester, and Ysddc of Russia, and Ysaac of Beverley, Jews, 
render count of 10 marks to be quit of a charge that they were said to 
have exchanged (cambivisse), 27 Hen. IL, Suthahtese, This Isaac of 
Russia, possibly the first Russian in historic times who put foot on 
English soil, is referred to by R. Moses ben Isaac in his “ Onyx Book ” 
in the following way :—‘‘R. Iza of Tchernigoff told me that in the 
tongue of Tiraz, i.e. Russia, they call a brother-in-law Beleia.” Cf. 
Harkavy, Die Juden wid die slavischen Sprachen (Heb.), BY 62.] 

42.—Brun the Jew owes £400 of the fine he made with the King at his trans- 
fretation. But they ought to be required from Aaron of Lincoln and 
Ysddc and Abraham, son of Rabbi, and Ysddc of Colchester, his sureties, 
who have acknowledged that they received those £400 from his chattels 
in old money and paid it to the servants of the King in presence of Wm. 
Rufus. Brun owes £40 for the deficiency of the aforesaid £400, 28 
Hen. II., Lond. and Midd. [See No. 29. e old money was depreciated 
10 per cent. and Brun still owes the amount of the depreciation. He 
never pays it. ] 

43.—Benedict, son of Josce Quatrebuches, owes 40 marks that the King may 
hear his plea against Abraham Jew of London, and if it does not concern 
him that nothing more may apply to him. 28 Hen. II., Lond. and 
Midd. 

44,—Benedict the Jew of Norwich owes 500 marks because he was present at 
a concord made touching the King’s peace and of these 300 are that he 
might have peace for his chattels that he sold to Aaron and Abraham and 
Isaac of Colchester and to Joce of York. 28 Hen. II., Nordf. [He 
still owes £40 13s. 4d. in 31 Hen. II. On the Colchester Jews 
mentioned here see chap. in Cutts’ Colchester (‘‘ Historic Towns’’), con- 
tributed by present writer. Joce was the head of the York community 
and began the celebrated massacre in 1190.] 

45,—Hakelin son of Josce Quatrebuches £28 15s. 8d. that he may be quits for the 
soldier whom he struck. 28 Hen. II., Lond: and Midd. [Qy. was Adam 
de Colebrooke the soldier, see following No.] 
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46.—Josce Quatrebuche owes 40 marks that his son Hakelin might be dealt with 
according to justice in the Plea between him and Adam de Colebrooke. 
28 Hen. in. [See preceding number. Is this a case of two birds with 
one stone 7] 

47.-—Abraham, Jew, son of Rabbi, owes 40 marks and four horns of which the 
fourth shall be worth more than the three. 28 Hen. II.,Lond. [I quote 
this for its quaintness. Might the horns be the sacred ones used by 
Jews on their New Year’s Day 1] 

48.—Benedict, Jew of Canterbury, renders count of 20 marks because he had 
demanded a debt on account of his brother by his charter which had 
been paid tohim. Ysaac the Jew renders count of 20 marks because he 
denied what he had said before in the King’s court. Jacob and Ysddc of 
Canterbury owe one mark of gold for having the debt which Folquier 
Folet owed them. 29 Hen. II., Chent. 

49.—Debts to the King from beyond the sea by writ of Will Ralphson. Josce, 
son of Abraham, owes half a mark of gold for right to a debt against 
Richard de Verdun, another half mark against William de Rouen, and 2 
marks against William de Trouville and Thomas de Briancon. 29 Hen. 
1I., Lond. and Midd. [The debtors seem to be Normans, and it would 
appear that they were collected in Normandy by the King’s officials. ] 

50.—Josce Salvage renders count of 10 marks for a respite of the pleas between 
the Jews of Lincoln on the surety of Aaron the Jew. [And twelve 
others do the same for several amounts amounting in all to 43 marks. } 
29 Hen. II., Linc. 

51.—Benedict, brother of Aaron, renders count of £6 for one mark of gold to 
have in peace his mortgage of Barewe. Benedict, son of Ysaac, renders 
count of £6 for one mark of gold to have his mortgage of Esling. Abra- 
ham, son of Aaron, owes £6 for one mark of gold to have his debts. 29 . 
Hen. II. Line. 

52.—Peytevin of Eye owes one mark of gold to have custody of the son of Jacob 
of Newport, together with his chattels, and to have the debts and mort- 
gages for the purposes of the said Jacob. 29 Hen. II. 

53,—Sancto, Jew of Edmundsbury, renders account of 5 marks to be acquitted 
of taking in pledge vessels appointed for the service of the altar. 29 
-Hen. II., 2b Nordf. and Suff. (M i. 226). [Cf. No. 18. There is a refer- 
ence to this in Joce de Brakelond’s Chronica, p. 2 and note 106.] 

54.—The same sheriff renders count of 3 marks of Regina the Jewess for the 
debt which Walter of Westbury owed her and one mark from the same 
period for the debt which Ralph de Chinton and William son of Richard 
owed her. He has paid into the treasury in two tallies and is quits. 
29 Hen. II., Oxford (M i. 233). [Cf. Nos. 4-5. Regina probably paid 
by two tallies carrying indebtedness to her which now passes to the King, 
thus becoming bills of exchange. ] 

55.--Maneser Jew of Ipswich owes 4 ounces of gold for having his rights of 20 
marks against William of Verdun and Bertram his brother. Duzelina 
widow of Mosse with the Nose [‘‘ Nosey Moses”] owes 5 marks for having 
the debts of her husband on the surety of Jacob the Priest and Sanson 
his brother. 

Abraham of Norwich owes 1 mark for a right to 6 marks with interest 
against Hugh de Oisi. Solomon of Ipswich owes one mark for certain seven 
marks which he might claim against Hugh de la Hosi. Jurnet Jew of 
Norwich owes £270 6s. 8d. of the amerciament which remained of the 
amerciament of 6000 marks. 29 Hen. II., Nordf. and Sudf. [Cf. No. 67.] 

56..—Brun the Jew renders count of £1000 out of the 2000 marks of the fine he 
made with the King at Waltham and of which Aaron of Lincoln has to 
answer for 500 marks. 30 Hen. II., Lond. ; 

57.—Samuel the Jew renders count of two marks of gold to have the house 
which he bought but which Peter Adamson deprived him of. Peter fil 
Adam renders count of £10 because he bought the house which Samuel the 
Jew had bought and this is prohibited. Bonenfant the Jew renders count 
of 10 marks for having the pledges which he had given for the aforesaid 
house. 30 Hen. II., Norhantese. [The three entries tell their own story. 
Bonenfant, who pays the highest fine, had sold to Peter fil Adam a house 
really belonging to Samuel (see next No.). The King draws advantage 
from all three parties. | 

5°.—Samuel, Jew of Northampton, owes one mark for Margaret, Jewess of 
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London, to have licence for an agreement of marriage of his son and 
Margaret’s daughter. 30 Hen. II., Norhantese. [See preceding No.] 

59.—Solomon of Gipeswich [Ipswich] owes one mark for certain 7 marks for 
which he may distrain against Hugh de la Hose. 30 Hen. II., Nowf. 
and Sundf. 

60.—Solomon and Jacob, Jews of Bedford, owe 3 marks for right to six marks 
and 3 shillings against William Williamson. [The King gets a huge pro- 
portion of the debt, but in 33 Hen. II., it is added, ‘‘ but he (William) 
is dead, and has neither land nor heir,” so that neither king nor Jews get 
anything]. 31 Hen. II., Beds. 

61.—Josce le Salvage owes 2 marks for right to 7 marks against Ralph of Corn- 
wall of the debt of Nigel de Flobose. 31 Hen. II., Linc. [Ralph was 
probably Nigel’s security for that sum. Observe the large proportion 
of the debt gained by the King when it came before the courts of justice. 
This entry is followed by several others of Lincoln Jews claiming debts. | 

62.—Jacob, sister's son of Aaron and Benedict his son owe one mark of gold 
because they kept back the charters of Benedict of the Bail which had 
been acquitted on the surety of [name illegible]. 31 Hen. II., Linc. 
[They pay next year. See next entry. ] 

63.—Benedict of the Bail owes 4 bezants for him, and for fat Manasser, and 
Vives son of Deulecresse, and Josce son of Samuel, to have their charters 
from Benedict son of Jacob, and from Jacob sister’s son of Aaron, 31 
Hen. II., Linc. [See preceding entry.]} 

64.—Benedict, son of Aaron, owes 20 marks for right to £4 8s, 8d. against Meus 
Jew of Lincoln. 31 Hen. II, Linc. [Benedict does not seem to gain 
much by his action having to pay four times as much as the debt.]} 

65.—Bonefey, Jew of Worcester, owes one mark gold for a respite to the King’s 
court of the amerciament for a novel disseisin. 31 Hen. II., Wiresces. 
[One of many proofs that Jews could hold land. 

66.—Copin the Jew of St. Edmunds owes 20 marks to have right to the chattels 
which Slema his mother committed to Santo the Jew. 31 Hen. II., 3b. 
[Jewesses are frequently mentioned as doing business. See Nos. 15, 23, 
and 54, Santo has appeared before, see No. 53. 

67.—The Jews of England owe 5525 marks and a half for the amerciament of 
Jurnet of Norwich whose charters they have for acquitting the same. 
32 Hen. IT., (M i. 227). [He had been amerced in 6000 marks: he 
takes up 474} marks and hands over all his deeds to the community who 
must therefore have been incorporated in some way by this date. He 
probably left England at this date, and returns 35 Hen. Il. See No. 55, ad 
jin. Jurnet was probably deprived of all his possessions for having mar- 
ried a Christian heiress, Miryld, daughter of Humphrey de Havile, who 
also escheated her lands. See Blomefield Norfolk iv. 510.] 

68.—Benedict, Jew of Rochester, renders count of one mark of gold for having 
his deeds which the Sheriff holds. 32 Hen. IJ., Chent. 

69.—Cresselin the Jew owes one mark for having seisin of the lands of Bosinton 
and Mapledore Well. 32 Hen. II., Sudhants. [Continued to 2 Ric. I. 
when it is added “ but he is dead and has no right.”] 

70.—And to Helyas Ostiar [the Usher] one mark for carrying summons through 
England about the debts of Aaron and to the same 12d. for wax for sealing 
the same summons, 33 Hen. II., 3b. — treasures were also seized and 
were lost on crossing the channel. nedict the Abbot, ed. Stubbs, ii., p. 
5. Aaron’s debts were so numerous as to require a special branch of the 
Exchequer to look after them. Even after many of the debts 
had been paid the King held nearly £5000 worth of them 15 years later. 
Helyas was the regular ‘sompnour’ of the Exchéquer (M. 719).] 

71.—Of the debts of the Jews we take no account for the present use our 
Lord the King has taken a quarter of their chattels. 33 Hen. IT., 3b 
(M i. 222). [They were therefore valued at £240,000 against £700,000 
for the rest o: England. See note to No. 82.] 

72.—Jacob Aaron’s sister’s son renders count of 20 marks for an amerciament for 
taking off a priest’s cap and for the deed of Gerard de Sailly. 33 Hen. 
II., Lincoln. 

73.—Benjamin and Josce and Deulecresse, sons of Benjamin, owe 2 marks of 
gold for having their reasonable part of the debts and chattels of their 
father. 34 Hen. II., Oxinef. 
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75.—The Jews of Exeter render count of one mark gold for a fine for pleas 
which were between them in common. 34 Hen. II., Devenes. 
76.—Mosse fil Benedict owes 15s. for one ounce of gold for his rights to the 
chattels of his father against Lia Jewess and her sons. But he cannot be 
found. 34 Hen. II., Glocest. 
77.—Jheremias, Jew of Dunestaple, renders count of £12 for 2 marks of gold 
because he could not convict the charter of Leo for falsity. Quits. 34 
Hen. II., Devenes. 
78.—Josce, son of Morell, owes 46 marks for having right to the debt which 
Robert de Vallibus owed to his father. 34 Hen. II., Nordf- 
79.-—Benedict, son of Josce Sorel, owes 2 marks because he did not keep the fine 
which he made with Brun the son of Benedict the soldier [a Jew], on 
which Abraham son of Rabbi holds security. Benedict of Rising owes 
20 marks for having his reasonable part of his own chattels and debts. 
34 Hen. II., Glocestre. 
80.—Deulecresse, Jew of Finchelesfield, renders count of 20 marks for waste and 
purpreestures. 34 Hen. II., Essex and Hertford. [Deulecresse=Deus- 
ewm crescat = Heb. Gedaliah. } 
81.—Deulecresse of Rising son of Benedict owes 2 marks for having his reason- 
~ a of the lands and chattels of his father-in-law. 34 Hen. II., 
ordf. 
82.—Of the aforesaid debts of the Jews we take no account at present because 
of the Tallage which our Lord the King is taking from them. 34 Hen. 
II., 2a (M i. 222). [Cf. No. 71. It was on this occasion that the Jews of 
England contributed £60,000 against £70,000 as tenths from the rest of 
the King’s subjects: Gervase of Cant., i. 222. The ‘aforesaid debts” 
only refer to some in London. | 
83.—Leo Jew of London owes 4 marks for licence to come to terms with 
Deulebenie of Chichester. Lond., 35 Hen. II. [Deu-le-benie= Heb. 
Berachjah for which Benedictus is also used. ] 
84.—Deulebenie Jew of Chichester owes 5 marks for licence to come to terms 
with Leo Jew of London. ib. Sudsex. [Two birds with one stone. 
85.—Samarias the Jew owes 11 marks for having the mortgages and debts of 
Helyas his son who is dead. 35 Hen. Il. Devenes. [Next year it is 
added ‘‘ But he has not yet had either debt or mortgage.”’] 
86.—Lia Jewess of Bristol owes 10 bizants for having an agreement between her . 
and her children drawn up in presence of the Jews, and 20 marks for 
having her fair share of the chattels and debts of Benedict her husband. 
35 Hen. Il. Glouc. [Lia=Leah.] 
87.—Jurnet Jew of Norwich owes 1800 marks for having residence in England 
with the goodwill of the King. (M. i. 228.) 35 Hen. II. Nordf. and 
Sudf. [He probably returned to England at this time. Cf. No. 67.] 
88.—Isaac of Hich owes 9 marks for not being prosecuted but he is not to be 
found. 35 Hen. II., Essex. [The entry occurs again 5 Ric. I. where 
Isaac is still left owing. ] 
89.—Ysaac son of Rabbi owes £200 that he may be quit of the whole tallage 
that King Henry [the King’s] father made at Guildford on taking up the 
Cross and of which he should pay £100 on the Sunday when they sing 
‘* Rejoice, O Jerusalem,” and of the rest £30 per annum till those £100 
are quite paid off. 35 Hen. II., Lond. 
90.—Abraham son of Rabbi owes 2 ounces of gold that he might be recognised 
[as owner 7] of the land of Malesward which Robert Cusin seeks and that 
the summons before the justices errant may come before the Chief 
Justiciar. 36 Hen. II., Lond. [There is a subtle touch of irony in the 
choice of a Sunday on which the Jew has to pay up. ] 
91.—Benedict the Jew owes 3 marks because he detained the rents of his lord. 
The same Sheriff renders count of 9 marks of the community of the Jews. 
1 Ric. I., Sudhants. [Each entry offers an interesting problem. What 
was the exact relation of a Jew and ‘‘his lord”? How far and in what 
way were the Jewish ‘‘communities” organised and recognised by the 
overnment 1] 
92.—Abraham son of Avigay owes one mark of gold because it is not contained 
in his deed from the Count of Arundel that the Manor of Rowell is his 
mortgage as it ought to have been. 1 Ric. 1. [Avigay=Abigail.] 
* 93.—Josce son of Benjamin of Oxford owes 10 marks for an amerciament for 
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treasure trove of gold which he bought without the consent of justice, 
ib. Oxenford. 

94.—Slema Jewess of St. Edmund owes 20 marks for right to her debts and 
pledges. Jumet Jew of Norwich owes 6 marks for right to thirty pounds 


against Benjamin of Oxford. 1 Ric. I., 3b Nordf. and Sudf. 

95.—Samuel de Stanford owes 10 marks for having his debts against William 
de Colville. But he is dead and his chattels and pledges are in the 
King’s hand. Ibid. 4b Linc. [Cf. No. 164. 

96.—For hiring carriage to carry Jews of York to London 8s. Ibid 5a. Even- 
vich. [They were not all killed then.] 

97.—Brun the Jew owes £350 of the amerciament of 2000 marks for which he 
made fine with the King at Waltham. 

Aaron Jew of Lincoln, Abraham son of Rabbi and Isaac of Colchester 
owe £400 of the chattels of Brun the Jew which they received in old 
money of the fine which he made with the King at his crossing over the 
straits, 1 Ric. I., Lond. and Weston. 

98.—Benedict son of Jacob owes 2 ounces of gold that his case may be heard in 
the King’s court between him and Deodatus and Jacob Jews. ib. 
Lincoln. 

99.—Of'the proceeds of the lands and chattels of the men who fled on account 
of the assault on the Jews in the city of York. Ibid. Everw. [William 
of Newbury mentions that they fled to Scotland. ] 

99a.—Samuel, Jew of Newcastle, owes 20 marks because he called a warrant which 
he could not have. 2 Ric. I., Nordhumb. 

99b.—Cresselin, Jew, owes 40s. for right to £11 against the Abbess of Ramsey. 
2 Ric. I., Sudhants. [*‘ But he is dead and has no right” it is added in 
the following entry. ] 

100,—Debts of the Jews for the Guildford Tallage placed by the chancellor on 
the roll. Isaac son of Rabbi [Joce] renders count of £200 of the arrears 
of the Tallage of Guildford for which he made fine with the Chancellor to 
pay £30 per annum in two instalments . . . and he still owes £75. 
2 Ric. I. 12>. (M. 251.) iy No. 89.] 

101.—Jacob, Jew, son of Samuel of Northampton, owes £500 for the debts and 
chattels of his father of which he ought to pay 120 marks, viz. 60 at 
Easter and 60 at Michaelmas. 2 Ric. I., Norhants. 

102.—And in his [the Sherift’s] surplus which he has below in the account of 
the land of the men who fled for the assault on the Jews of York £59 
.... David de Popelton renders count of 20 marks for the Jews. 2 
Ric. I., Everwich. (The last entry is followed by 50 other names ; the 
whole amount of fines 342 marks. } 

103.--Of those who paid up for the aforesaid pleas [on the Jews] the same 
Sheriff renders count of fourscore and eleven marks and 10 shillings of 
the amerciament of the men of York for the Jews, whose names and debts 
are noted in the Chancellor’s roll which they paid into the Treasury. 
Paid in the Treasury by 58 tallies and is quits. 2 Ric. I., Everwich. 

104,--Avegay, Jewess of London, owes £62 3s. 4d. of the balance of 200 marks 
which she owed to our Lord the King’s father of the tallage at Guildford 
of which she has to pay £20 per annum. 2 Ric. I. Everwich. 

105.—Josce son of Lia of Bristol renders count of one hundred shillings of the 
second thousand marks which the Jews of England promised our Lord the 
King. 3 Ric. 1. (M. i. 233.) fot. No. 43. 

1054.—And to Joseph and Roger, clerks of the King in the Exchequer of Aaron 
- Lincoln] two marks and a half for a gift by King’s writ. 3 Ric. I. 

1b. Lond. and Midd. [See Nos. 27, ne 

106.—Of the debts of Aaron. [Under this heading are enumerated in the rolls 
3-5 Ric. I. Bucks 4 items, Wilts 3, Worcester and Warwick 21, Canteb 1. 
Becks 1, Norf. 19 and 16, Sussex 1, Oxford 7, Cumberland 6, Gloucester 
2, York 80 (including 20 Jews), Hereford 5, Northampton 28, Hants. 7, 
Lond. and Middl. 40, Shropshire 3, Linc. 186, in all 430 debts amounting 
to about £1500. 

107.—Arrears of the Tallage of the Jews of London made at Guildford. 3 Ric. 
J., Lond. and Middl. [Follows a list of 38 names owing about £2860. 
Similar lists in this and following years occur for Essex 12 (£400), Sussex 
(£285), Kent 12 (£140).] 

108.—Josce de Ebor owes 12} marks for a silver vessel. 3 Ric. 1., Everw. Of 
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Aaron’s debts. [But he was dead having been killed last by R. Yomtob- 
at the York massacre. This debt must have been brought against his. 


estate. 

100,—Rebert de Heesel owes 20 marks for his fine for the debts which his 
father owed to the Jews of York. 3 Ric. I., Everwich. [From this and 
other entries it is clear that the burning of the promissory notes in York 
Minster did not help the York Jews’ debtors much. Cf. No. 12.] 

110.—Margaret, who was the wife of Benedict son of Sarra, owes 20s. for having 
had her debt unjustly against Robert Williamson de Evlega. 3 Ric. I., 
Sudsex. 

111.—Of the debts of Aaron. Deulebenie of Rising owes 100 marks on the 
surety of the Earl of Arundel. 3 Ric. I., Nordf. Benedict, Jew of 
Chichester, owes £100 on the surety of the Earl of Arundel. Ib. Sudsex.. 
[This was one of the ways in which the King got a hold on the Barons by 
means of the Jews to whom they were indebted. Hence the clauses in 
Magna Charta against the transfer of Jews’ debts to others. ] 

112.—Benedict, brother of Jurnet, owes £140 of the arrears of 10,000 marks. 
Ursell son of Brun 30s for the same. Sancto, Jew of St. Edmund’s, owes. 
42s. for the aforesaid arrears. Samson of Bungay owes 100s. for the 
same. 3 Ric. I, Nordf. [This casual mention is the only reference I 
- ae 4 1 a tallage of 10,000 marks which was probably in the time of 

en. II. 

113.—Deodatus, Jew, owes 6 marks and 8s. 10d. for a writ about 20 marks. 
Ursel son of Pulcella owes 5 marks because he did not give up to Ysaac 
his debt. Matathias the Jew owes half a mark because he has confessed 
what he previously denied. Sarra the Jew and her sons owe 23s. 3d. for 
having right to 5 marks and 3s. 3 Ric. L., Lincol. [Notice again the 
large proportion of the debt claimed by the King. ] 

114.—Ranulf de Glanville owes one mark because he confessed that he had 
received from Samuel, Jew of Northampton, who owed it for a concord 
between Margaret of London and their sons and daughter. But it should 
be required in Norft. 3 Ric. I., Norhant. [See No. 58.] 

115.—The town of UOspringe owes 20 marks because it did not make hue and 
cry foraslain Jew. 3 Ric. I., Chent. [Was this during one of the riots 
at the same-time as the York massacre? The town still owes the sum as 
late as 6 J.] 

116.—Josce son of Leo of Warwick owes 100 marks for his fine and for having 
the debts and chattels of his father. 3 Ric. I., Winc. and Warw. 

117.—Of the amerciaments of the men of the city for the assault on the Jews. 
3 Ric. I., Lincoln. [Follows a list of 80 names. It has hitherto been 
thought that the Jews of Lincoln escaped, but this entry would seem to 
show the contrary. | 

118.—Jacob, Jew of Winton, owes £50 of the £100 which Ursell the husband of’ 
Drua his daughter gave Drua herself in dowry before she can have those 
£100. 3 Ric. I., Oscimf. 

119.—Josce Crispin and the two daughters of Morell and their pledges owe 100s.. 
for their share of the books of the said Morell. 3 Ric. I., Nordf. [This 
Morell was probably Samuel son of Solomon of Falaise who is known 
among the Tosafists or Glossators of the Talmud as ‘‘Sir Morell of 
England,” cf. Steinschneider, Cat. Lib. Heb. Bodl., No. 7068. ] 

120.—Judas the Bishop [levesq] owes 50s. of his receipts which he had received 
from the Christians of Lincoln. 3 Ric. I., Linc. [Doubtless as com- 

ensation for the riot. On ‘‘ Bishop ” see No. 31. 

12i.—The sons of Benedict the Jew owe 700 marks to have the lands of their 
father and of his debts according to his charters. 3 Ric. I., Everw. 
ea duplicate charters had been burnt by the rioters in York Minster. 

nedict had died in London after being forcibly converted. His sons 
desire to have his debts on the sole authority of the counterfoils in their 
ssion without comparing them as usual with the originals. | 

122.—Richard Malebysse owes £20 to have his forest rights as he had them in 
the time of Henry the King’s father. 3 Ric. I., Everwicu. 

123.—Benedict son of Josce Quatrebuches owes 200 marks that he might have 
the charters and chattels of his father and an accord between him and 
Ysaac and Abraham sons of Rabbi, and that he might not (without special 
direction from the King) be impleaded for concealing his father’s chattels... 
4 Ric I. 11 Lond. and Midd. 
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124.—Richard Malebysse renders count of 20 marks for having his land again till 
the advent of the King which had been seized in the hand of the King on 
account of the slaughter of the Jews at York, and that he and Walter de 
Carton and Richard de Kukeney, his squires, might have the King’s 
till the advent of the King. 4 Richard I. (M. 334). William de Teer, 
Knight and Picot, Roger de Ripun and Alan Malekuke owe 5 marks for 
the same. Ibid. [All these were connected together, see Stubbs’ Hoveden 
iii. p. xlv. note. R. Malebysse was the ancestor of the Beckwithes and 
nephew of Agnes Percy. ] 

125.—Samuel and Israel sons of Abraham owe 500 marks for the fine which 
they made to have £500 of the debt of William de Guinx which he owed 
fe ~ ae for a charter and-the charter was returned to them. 4 Ric. I., 

md. 

126.—Leo, Jew of Worcester, owes 20 marks that he might be bailed out of the 
King’s prison in which he was placed for a forcible entry into the hospital 
of Worcester. The same owes 10 marks for having his rights to £20 
against the Abbot of Persora. 4 Ric. I., Wincest. [It is not clear 
whether the entry was a case of burglary properly so called or a case of 
enforcing an illegal claim. The former a ap probably have been more 
severely punished. Leo pays next year. | 

127.—Vives son of Josce owes half a mark for a surety for the Jews of Cambridge. 
Vives brother of David renders count of 40s. for the same, Boncoie 10 
marks for the same, David son of Cypora 5 marks for the same. 4 Ric. 
I., Canteb. [Cypora—Zippora. Many Jews are mentioned as the sons 
of their mother possibly because their father had been converted, but Cf. 
contra the case of Abraham son of Avigay whose father’s name we know 
from No. 23. ] 

128.—Judas, Jew of Bristol, owes two ounces of gold for an inquisition made in a 
chapter of the Jews whether a Jew ought to take usury froma Jew. 4 
Ric. I. \ pone chapter of the Jews was the Beth Din or ecclesiastical tribunal 
presided over by the three Dayanim or “ Bishops.” There could only be one 
reply in face of Deut. xxiii. 20, but this could be and was evaded by get- 
ing a Christian ‘‘ man of straw’’ to act as intermediary. The Jew lent to 
the Christian, the Christian to the other, and took usury. 

129.—Of the debts of Aaron, Robert, Earl of Leicester, owes 2 6s. 8d. on 
Blenford and Kingston in Dorset, and Sepwich and Hakemot and Comp- 
ton and Colingburn and Everley, Wikingston and Turmsdeston and Bel- 
grave and Shepchurch and Androdesly and Normanton and Seldton. 
And £37 by another charter. 5 Ric. I. 8 Waur. [See Nos. 27,50. By 
3 Jo. it appears that he had paid off this £240 6s. 8d. to Aaron himself. By 
that date, 15 years after Aaron’s death, 146 of his former debtors owed 
£4737 1s. 6d. 

130.—Benedict son of Isaac the Jew owes £100 and one mark of gold ‘‘ de obol. 
Musce ” or ten marks of silver for his fine for charters of Aaron bought 
from the Chancellor. 5 Ric. r. 3.m.1. [Madox confesses his ignorance 
of what Musce means. It was better business for the King for other Jews 
to take up the debts of a Jew deceased as he could not charge interest 
and they could. While in the King’s hands a Jew’s debt lay dormant. 

131.— Mosse son of Abraham owes £24 6s. 8d. on his house. Deulecresse de 
Winton owes 34 marks on his house and lands. 5 Ric. I., Sudhants. 
These were among Aaron of Lincoln’s property. | 

132.—Aaron brother of n of Dunstable owes 20s. for having right to 30s. 
against Hugh fil Yvon and for 20s, against Ric. fil Essvj and for 2 marks 
against Robert Blund. Mosse son of Mosse owes 20s. fora debt of 5 
marks against Calford de Lega. Josce son of Mosse owes 4 shillings for 
20s. against Gilbert Passelewe. 5 Ric. J., Bucks. and Berks. [Observe 
the large proportion of the debt claimed by the King nearly one-quarter 
on the average. | 

133.—Aaron son of Samuel of Northampton owes 100s. because he denied what 
he said before. Vives son of Jacob owes 15 marks forthe same. Hakelin 
son of Josce owes one mark for the same. 5 Ric. I., Norhant. 

134.—Ursell of Gipeswich and Ysaac of Bedford and Seignure of St. Edmund 
render count of 50 marks for having custody of the chattels of Ysaac, Jew 
of St. Edmund, which are reckoned at £120 (who was killed at Thedford) 
for the benefit of the heir of the deceased. 5 Ric. I., Bucks and Berks. 

135.—Richard Basset owes £22 for a fine made for all the debts which he owed 
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to Aaron, Jew of Lincoln, on the day he was alive and dead. 5 Ric. L, 
Norhant. 

136.—Of the debts of the Jews which they owed to the aforesaid Aaron [of 
Lincoln] see in the roll of the preceding year where the names of debtors 
and debts are noted of which this is the sum, viz. £396 4s. 8d. 5 Ric. 
I., Everw. 

138.—The citizens of York render count of 10 marks for having their hostages 
who were at Northampton on account of the slaughter of the Jews. 5 
Ric. I. [No one was punished, says William of Newbury. The hostages 
were therefore only a precaution against a fresh outbreak. But no Jews 
were living at York at this date us there is no contribution from York in 
a list of contributors to a Tallage of 5000 for this year preserved at the 
Record Office. Q. R. Mise., 556, No. 2.] 

140.—The heirs of Mosse le Riche, Jew of Gloucester, owe 300 marks to have 
the debts of the aforesaid Mosse. 6 Ric. I., Glouc. 

141.—Mosse son of Isaac owes half a mark because Jornet was not prosecuted. 
Jornet the Jew renders count of one mark for a false charge. Solomon 
son of Cresselin owes 3s. 4d. because Jornet was not prosecuted ... 
son of Master Moss renders count of 3s. 4d. for the same. 6 Ric. L, 
Sudhant. [‘‘ Master” probably means physician. } 

142.—The citizens of Lincoln ought to reply about their amerciamenis which 
are demanded from them for assaults on the Jews according to what is 
contained on the roll of the preceding year. For which they have not 
responded because they have not yet come to the account to be paid 
thereon. 6 Ric. I., Linc. 

143.—Benedict Pernaz, Jew of Lincoln, owes £12 for William of Olingchen of 
the aforesaid debt of Aaron which he has confessed in presence of the 
Barons he ought to pay for him. 6 Ric. I, Line. [Pernaz—Parnass 
(Heb.) the name still used for the President of the Congregation. 

144.—Deulecresse son of Benjamin owes 50s. for Benedict son of Deudone 
which the same Benedict owes the King for the debts which he enacted 
from the said Deulecresse. 6 Ric. I., Oximf. 

145.—Leo, Jew of Gloucester, owes 20 marks for that he was accused of being of 
the Society of Outlaws. 7 Ric. L, 13, Glouc. (M i. 229). 

146.—Deulesalt, Jew, owes 60 marks that he may have respite till the coming of 
the King of the plea concerning the charter of Aaron, Jew of Lincoln, 
which the said Deulesalt was said to have concealed. 7 Ric. I., Lond. 
and Middl. 

147,—Judas son of Duedone owes 20s. for having right to 40s. against Copin son 
of Besia. 8 Ric. I., Essex. [The King’s share of a debt seems greater 
when Jew owes to Jew. Qy. because it was illegal according to Jewish 
law? Cf. No. 

148.— . . . Jew owes 3 ounces of gold for a stupid saying. 8 Ric. I., Nordf. 

149.—Alexander the Abbot and the Convent of Melsa owe one mark that it may 
be inscribed on the Great Roll that it has been put on record by the 
Baron that they have produced a charter of Aaron the Jew of quittance 
of the debt of Williams Fossard which charter was released to the said 
William in presence of the Barons, And these are the words of the 
charter : 

** Know all men reading and hearing these letters that 1, Aaron, Jew 
of Lincoln, by the attestation of this my charter have cried quits to 
William Fossard of all the debt which he or his father owed unto me; 
and I testify that he is quit of the debt which he owed either to me or to 
Josce of York or to the remaining Jews mentioned, viz. Kersun, Elyas, 
Sanson, Ysaac Jew of Pulcella, or Pulcella herself, or Deulecresse of Den- 
mark, up to the feast of St. Michael in the year of the incarnation of the 
Lord, mctxxvi. This quit claim I have made him for mcotx marks from 
which the monks of Melsa have acquitted him towards me. And it is to 
be known that I have handed over to him certain charters of this debt 
and if I have any others still in my possession I will hand them over as 
soon as ible.” 

And that according to this record it was decided by the said Barons 
that nothing should be demanded from the said Abbot and Monks of the 
debt which is demanded from the aforesaid William out of the debts of 
Aaron, viz. £510 138. 0d. 9 Ric. L, 4b Everw. (M i. 238). [This entry 
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contains the earliest ‘‘Starr” known. The whole transaction is given in 
Chron. de Melsa, ed. E. A. Bond., i, 173.] 

150—Deulecresse and Judas his brother owe 40s. for bail for their mother. 9 
Ric. I., Sudhants, [This is included among ‘‘ Aaron’s Debts:” why I 
know not. | 

151.—Abraham, Jew of Winchester, owes 40 marks that he may be bailed out 
(replevied). 9 Ric. I., Sudhants. 

152.—Abraham son of Aaron owes 3 ounces of gold for having his rights of 13 
marks and 4s. against Elyas his brother. 9 Ric. I., Line. 

153,—Peter Blund, Jew of London, owes 40s. for having his rights against 
Rodulph son of Willeom of the debts of his father of 100s. and — 
Will. Puntiel the guardian of the land and heir of Roger of Crokeslea of 
a debt of the said Roger of £10. ¥Y Ric. I., London. [Peter Blund and 
his wife Miriam are mentioned in a document at St. Paul’s as obtaining a 
or of land at the corner of Fish Street. Hist. MSS. Com., IX. 
22b. 

156.—Josce son of Isaac owes 2 marks for having his rights to £13 against Roger 
of the Dead Sea. Mosse of Cambridge owes 20s. for having right to a 
debt of £10 10s. Od. against Galfred de Caxton. 9 Ric. I., Lond. [The 
names of the Christian debtors are the interest here. Is the latter the 
first known Caxton 7] 

157.—Ysaac, Jew, owes 1 mark for his oath. Sabcoe, Jew, renders count of 1 
mark for his oath. 9 Ric. I., Hereford in Wales. 

158.— .. . son of Isaac owes 3 ounces of: gold to have his rights against the 
heirs of Benedict of Chichester and Yvelin of the mortgage of John of 
Tusgos. Alfild who was [wife of] Isaac owes 5 marks for having right of 
10 marks against Nichol son of Ysaac. Solomon, Jew of Arundel, owes 2 
marks for right to £12 against John of Cumb. 9 Ric. I., Sudsex. 
[Alfild seems a very Saxon name for a Jew’s wife.] 

159.—Tallage of burgesses and manors of the King. Joseph Aaron owes 7s. 4d. 
of the balance of £40 which he received froin the Sheriff of Worcester on 
which he rendered count in the roll of the seventh year. 9 Ric. L., Glouc. 


ane ge Aaron was afterwards one of the Justices of the Jews, see No. 

ere again we have a case of a Jew receiving the cash balance of the 
Sheriff’s account. Cf. Nos. 11, 12, 30.] 

160.—Abraham, Jew of Lincoln, son of Aaron, owes one ounce of gold to have a 
writ for justicing Tom son of Godwin and John his brother fora debt 
which they owe him. Jacob the old man of Lincoln owes 2 ounces of 
gold to have a record of the county of Lincoln on the m4 ey which 

is 


Benedict of the Bail and Mosse his son made against him an 
in the same county. 9 Ric. I., Linc. 

161.—Gentilia the Jewess, daughter of Samson, owes 4 ounces of gold to have an 
inquest whether her father died a Jew or a Christian and to have his 
charters. 9 Ric. 1., Everwick. [Jews seem to be coming back to York. 
Or does the entry refer to the death of Samson at the York massacre 
when many Jews offered to be baptized ?] 

162.—Benedict of Rising owes 20 marks to have a reasonable part of the chattels 
and debts of Benedict son of Josce Sorel. 9 Ric. 1., Glouc. [The entry 
is repeated next year. ] 

163.—And Aaron the Jew of Lincoln owes 500 marks as is contained there. 
roll 8.] But Benedict de Tallemunt answers for this in his accounts. 
10 Ric, I., 12a. [Benedict was a justiciar of the Exchequer of the Jews. } 

164,—Robert de Braibroc renders count of 10 marks of the ferm of Bitebroe. 
In the treasury nothing. And by payments to the said Robert 10 marks 
by King’s writ because it was recorded by Simon de Pateshull and Bene- 
dict [Jew] of Tallemunt, Wardens of the Jews, that Richard, miles of 
Bitebroe, who had pledged the said land of Bitebrce to Samuel of Stan- 
ford, had made fine with the aforesaid Simon and Benedict in the past 
year by 15 marks (for which the said Benedict has to answer) that his 
account may be audited to see whether he be quit of his debt, namely of 
50 marks for which he had pledged the said land to the Jew before- 
mentioned by means of money received from the aforesaid pledge from 
the time when it was ay 8 And the account being made before the 
aforesaid and [two] others it was adjudged that the said Richard should 
be quit because, as the above-mentioned declared, more than the fifty 
pease had been received from the said pledge, that is from the time of 


fellows 
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King Henry up to the time of the said account, and as the said Richard 
was quits with the said pledge last year and the said Robert has not the 
said pledge this year and is thus quits. 10 Ric. I., 8 Roteland. [The 
debt must have fallen into the hands of the King in 1 Ric. L., by the death 
of Samuel (vide supra, No. 95). The same lands were pledged to Aaron of 
Lincoln for £10 at 2d a week interest, in 1179, see Brit. Mus. Add MB., 
24,510 f. 181. Aaron must have sold the debt to Samuel before his debt 
or it would have come into the King’s hands. The justiciars of the Jewish 
Exchequer are the first mentioned ; it appears, however, that there were 
two others, Henry de Winchester and Joseph Aaron the Jew (Madox, 
745). : 

165,—The ews who are noted in the Roll of the preceding year under the title 
** Of the debts of Aaron found by the Chancellor” owe £136. 10 Ric. 1, 
Norf. 

166.—Jurnet, Jew of Norwich, and the other Jews who are noted in the Roll of 
the preceding year under the title ‘‘ Offerings of the Jews of the time of 
King Henry,” owe £4432 7s. 11d. for the reasons that are noted there. 
And besides Abraham son of Rabbi owes 4 horns of which the fourth 
equals the other three. But B. de Talemunt answers for this in his 
account. 10 Ric. I., Lond. 

167.—Avigay the Jewess and other Jews who are noted under the title ‘‘ Arrears 
of the tallage of the Jews of London and Guildford,” owe £3122 7s. 2d. 
for the arrears that are noted in the preceding Roll. But B. de Talemunt 
answers for this in his account. The Jews that are noted under the title 
‘* Of the offerings of the Jews by Henry, Archbishop of Canterbury,” owe 
£9 and 15 bezants as are noted in the preceding Roll. But B. ‘de Tale- 
munt answers thereon in his account. 10 Ric. I., Lond. 

168,—Samuel of Bungay and other Jews that are noted in the preceding Roll 
owe £37 6s. 8d. 10 Ric. I., Nordf. and Suff. [Similarly Jews of Cam- 
bridge owe 19 marks, of Worcester 30 marks. These and the preceding 
entries are the beginning of a separation of accounts between the Great 
and the Jews’ Exchequer. Benedict de Talemunt, a Jew, was one of the 


Justiciars or Wardens of the Jews and began this year to take over the 
Jewish debts from the Great Roll to a separate account. } 

169,—And in guarding the bringing to Westminster of the moneys collected from 
the debtors of the Jews together with the Jews a for this by 


Benedict de Talemunt, 10s. by King’s writ. 1 Job., Nordf. 

170.—Thomas de Eton owes £40 and one palfrey worth 7 marks for the debts of 
Benedict and Josce Jews of York because it is an escheat of the King. 
1 Jo., Everwick (Add. MS., 4542). [These were the two Jews at the 
head of the York community,.1 Ric, I., cf. Will. of Newbury, sub amo. 
The King did not lose by the massacre but he did by the destruction of 
documents in the Cathedral afterwards. Some escaped destruction as 
Thomas of Eton finds here to his cost. ] 

171.—Jacob, Jew of Northampton, renders count of 300 marks to have his debt 
which the Abbot of Popewell owes him... But he answers in the roll 
of account of Benedict de Talemund. 1 Jo., Norhants. [Similarly Jews 
of Oxford, Kent, and Norfolk (sums of £1223 and £236 16s. from Aaron’s 
debts) are transferred to Benedict’s roll which would thus contain in- 
debtedness amounting to the large sum of £9452 11s.] 

172.—Elyas, Jew of Gloucester, renders count (and is quits) of 10 marks for one 
mark of gold to be quits of his appeal which Samuel son of Mosse de 
Riche and Vives son of Benedict and Hamnot Hoeth and John the con- 
vert have brought against him for the money of the aforesaid Mosse and 
for a certain carbuncle of his. 1 Jo., Glouc. 


JOSEPH JACOBS. 
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OLD EncuisH Drama, No. 5.—The Lamentable and trve tragedie of 
M. Arden of Faversham in Kent, who was most wickedlye 
murdered by the meanes of his disloyall and wanton wyfe 
who for the lowe she bore to one Mesbie hyred two desperat 
rufins Blackwill and Shakbag to kill him, wherein is shewed 
the great mallice and discimulation of a wicked woman the 
vnsatiable desire of filthie lust and the shamefull end of all 
murderers, Imprinted at London for Edward White, dwelling 
at the lyttle North dore of’ Paules Church, at the signe of 
the Gun. 1592. [Reprinted by A. H. Bullen, 1887.] 


































ZEsop, fable of quoted, iii. 6. 
Alehouse ruffians of London, i. 1. 
Alehouses, tenpenny, v. 1. 

Apprentice, London, ii. 2. 

Astrology, birth-hour marks destiny, ii. 2. 


Backgammon, see ‘ tables.” 

Beer, ‘‘a cuppe of beare,” iii. 5, v. 1 ; barrel of, v. 1. 
Beraide, befooled, iv. 3. 

Birth, pride of, i. 1 ; iii. 5. 

Bookes, to be out of her bookes, i. 1. 

Breakfast, i. 1. 

Brewer’s cart, v. 1. 

Brocage, i. 1. 

Brute, rumour, i. 1. 

Burning, sentence of for murder, v. 5. 


Canterbury, alluded to, v. 5. 

Cockshut light, twilight [the time when the net, termed a cockshut, was 
spread for snaring woodcocks], iii: 2. 

Coins, angels, v. 1. 

Coltstaff, v. 1. 

Constable, parish, v. 1. 

Copsemate, companion, [see Nares] iii. 5. 

Corrival, for rival, iv. 1. 

Costerd, v. 1. 

Coysterel, [see Nares] iii. 2. 

Criminals, see ‘‘ gallows.” 


Dag, a pistol, [see Nares] iii. 6. 

Dice, silver, i. 1. 

Dinner at the ordinary in London, ii. 2 ; iii. 3. 

Domestic customs, see ‘‘ breakfast,” ‘‘ dinner,” “ invitations,” “ letter writ- 
ing,” “ rushes,” “‘supping.” 

Dreams, the force of, iii. 3. 

Dress, description of, ii. 1. ; see “ silken gown,” “ slipshoe. 
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Faversham, abbey of, i. 1. 
———-——, inn, flowre deluce, at, iv. 3. 
Forslowde, neglected, delayed, iii. 5. 


Gadding, iv. 4. 

Gadds Hill, alluded to, v. 4. 

Gallows, ‘‘a maide may beg one from the gallows of the shriefe,” from the 
popular idea that a virgin might save a criminal from the gallows by 
— to marry him, i. 1. 

Game at tables, v. 1. 

Giglote, a wanton, [see Nares] iii. 5. 

Greenwich, alluded to, v. 5, 

Guns, described, iii. 6. 

























Highway robbery on Raynham Down, iii. 
Hock [hough] Monday alluded to, iv. 3, 
Horn, as sign of cuckold, iv. 4. 

Horse, travelling by, iii. 6. 

Hue and cry, v, 4. 








Inn signs, lattice, v. 1 ; nages head, ii. 2 ; salutation, iii. 4. 
Invitations to dine and sup, iii. 6. 








Jack of Faversham, allusion to, as a noted coward, iii. 






Kissing, customs of, i. 1, 


Lands, grants of church, alluded to, i. 1. 
Lattice of an inn mentioned, v. 1. 
Letter writing, i. 1; ii. 2. 
Link, for lighting, v. 1. 
London, alehouses, i. 1. 
———. Aldersgate Street, ii. 1. 
——-— Apprentices, ii. 2. 
——-— Billensgate, iii. 2. 
-——-— Blackfriars, ii, 2. 
——— Nages Head, ii. 2. 
— inary, ii. 2 ; iii. 3. 
——-- St. Paul’s, stalls in, ii. 2 ; walking in, ii. 2 ; iii, 2, 3, 
——— Salutation Inn, iii. 4. 
' ——-—- Smithfield, v. 5. 
—— — Thames Street, v. 1. 
Lordaine, a clownish idle person, iv. 1. 
Love letter, ii. 2. 
Love tokens, ‘‘ dagger sticking in a hart,” i. 1. 
































Mayor as executive officer, v. 1. 
Mermaids song, allusion to, i. 1. 

Methridate, an antidote to poison, i. 1, 
Moon, influence of on wives, iv. 2. 


Napkin, gold knit, iii. 4. 
Needles, Spanish, [the making was first taught in England by Elias Crowse, 
a German, temp. Eliz. In Queen Mary’s time a negro made them in 
— re but would not teach his art.—See Howe's Stow, 1631 p. 
&% e 


Oaths, the force of, i, 1 ; see “‘ Zounds.” 
Ordinary, eighteenpence, London, ii. 2 ; iii. 3. 
Osbridge iDapelage) in Kent, alluded to, v. 5. 
Oyster boat, v. 4, 


Painting of portraits alluded to, i. 1. 

Pathaires [there seems to be no meaning to this word—Bullen] iii. 5. 
Pesant, a term of reproach, i. 1 ; ii. 1. 

Planchers, planks, i. 1. 
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Platforme, plan, scheme, ii. 1. 

Poison drawn from oil colour of a picture, i. 1 ; ratsbane, v. 1. 

Populos [perhaps used for thick, compact—Bullen], i. 1. 

Portrait painting, alluded to, i. 1. 

Potfinger, to play with a wenche at, iv. 3. 

Proverbs ‘* forewarnde, forearmde,” i. 1; “he whome the devil drives must 
go perforce,” iv. v. 


Ratsbane, a poison, v. 1. 
Raynham Down, alluded to, iii. 4, 6. 
Ring, marriage, i. 1. 

Rochester, alluded to, ii. 1 ; iii. 6. 
Rushes strewn on the floor, v. 1. 






























Sailors of Faversham, iv. 4. 5 
Sconce, a block house, a small round fort [see Nares], v. 1. 
Scotland as a place of refuge for criminals, v. 1. 

Seals attached to deeds, i. 1. 

Semell, cement, iv. 1. 

Sheppey, Isle of, alluded to, ii. 1 ; iii. 6 ; iv. 1. 

Shurland, in the Isle of Sheppey, alluded to, iii. 6. 

Signs, trade, in St. Paul’s, ii. 2. 

Silken gown, dress of a nobleman’s steward, i. 1. 
Sittingburgh, or Sittingbourne, alluded to, v. 4. 

Slipshoe,. v. 1. 

Somerset, Duke of, grant of Abbey of Faversham by, i. 1. 
Souned, swooned, iii. 6. 

Statute, 37 Edward iii., alluded to, i. 1. 

Steward of nobleman’s house, i. 1. 

Stolen goods, ii. 1. 

Sword, the right to wear, i. 1. 

Supper time, iii. 5, 6. 

Supping at the ordinary, ii. 2. 


Tables, game at [backgammon] v. 1. 

Tales, telling of, a custom, iii. 1. 6. 

Trade, gentleman engaged in, i. 1. 

Trugges, contemptuous term [see Nares], i. 1. 
Trulles, contemptuous term, i. 1. 

Trusse [see Nares], iii. 6. 

Tysing speach, i. 1. 





Wales, as a place of refuge for criminals, v. 1. 
Wall, taking the, v. i. 

Wealth, troubles of, described, iii. 5. 
Witchcraft and sorcery, love obtained by, i. 1 ; iii. 5. 
Women, characteristics of, i. 1. 


Zounds, an oath, ii. 2, 6; iv. 3. 





All communications should be directed to ‘“‘ The Editor, Archeological Review,” 270 Strand 
W.C. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejectel MSS. unless a stamped directed envelope is 
sent for that purpose, 
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109. 
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of, 56. 

Ad Montem, see “Theydon Mount.” 

Akropolis, inscriptions found upon, 


Aldborough, Roman remains at, 337, 
342. 
Allerton, North, see ‘‘ North Allerton.” 


Alresford, Roman remains at, 96. 
Altars, Roman, 97, 337, 338, 339, 340, 


341, 
Alter der Runenschrift im Norden, 
200 


America, the Pyramid in, 56. 
Amotherby, Roman remains at, 337. 
Amphorse, Roman, 96, 99. 

Andernach, die vorgeschichtliche An- 
siedelung in, 349. 

-—— die vorrémischen, rémishen und 
friinkischen Griber in, 349. 

Ankerixte in Brasilien, tiber die Ver- 
breitung der, 200. 

Ankerhold, discovery of an, at the 
church of St. Martin, Chipping On- 
gar, Essex, 266. 

Annam, see “ Binh-Dinh.” 

Antiquities, the treatment of small, 55. 

Archeology in Scotland: its past and 
future, 266, 

-—— Christian, in Museums of Rome, 
Florence, and Milan, 109. 

—— the systematic study of, 266. 

—— Vitulonian, 56. 
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pre-historic, 56. 

Architecture, opening address to the 
= Leamington Meeting, 1888, 
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Fort at Rhufresean, 267. 

Argyleshire—Ardmarnock, 267. 

Arkesden, Roman remains at, 96. 

Armour, Roman, 338. 

Arncliffe, Roman remains at, 337. 
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Ashdon, see ‘‘ Bartlow Hills.” 

Audley End, Roman remains at, 96. 

Augenschwiirze, altiigyptische, 200. 

Australasia, Queries on the lizard in the 
Folxlore of, 200. 

Australie: la terra, la flore, la faune 
et ‘homme, 349. 


Bacon, Sir Nicholas, The walking staff 
of, 266. 

Bainesse, Roman remains at, 337. 

Bakhshali Manuscript, 349. 

Balkerne Hill, Roman road at, 102. 

Ballygunnermore, County Waterford, 
** Casey’s Lios,” 55. 

Balmagir, County Wexford, memorial 
slab to Sir Nicholas Devereux, 
Knight of, 55. 

Barnsby, Roman remains at, 337. 

= Hills, Roman remains at, 

Baths, Roman, 98, 99, 337, 339. 

Beads, tian and Irish, 55, 

Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick, monu- 
ments and effigies in, 267. 

Belis, Roman copper, 337. 
Berberbevélkerung in Marokko, Ein- 
theilung und Verbreitung der, 200. 
Betelkauen (Betel-chewing) bei den 
Malaiischen vélkern, besonders auf 

Java und Borneo, 200. 

Billericay, Roman remains at, 96, 101. 

Rinh-Dinh, Les tours Kiams de la 
province de, 109. 

Birdbrook, Roman remains at, 96. 

Birmans, sur la juxtaposition de car- 
— divergents & propos de cranes, 


Bishops Stortford, Roman road at, 
101, 102. 

Boissy Island, New Guinea, note on a 
mask from, 200. 

Bords du Célé, Une sepulture troglodyte 
sur les, 348, 

Borneo and Java, betel-chewing in, 200 

Borough Bridge, Roman remains at, 
337. ‘ 
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Borstendorf in Mahren, das Urnenfeld 
von, 349. 

Bos primigenius, insbesondere iiber 
seine coexistenz mit dem Menschen, 


200. 
‘* Bosh,” Arabic origin of, 349. 
Bowden, the Cross of, 267. 
Bowes, Roman remains at, 337. 
Brabourne Cross, Derbyshire, 55. 
Bracchium, see ‘* Richmond.” 
Bracelets de Lignite, Jayet, Bois d’if, 
ou terre agglomérée, 348. 
Bradford-on-Avon, Saxon church of 
St. Lawrence, 54. 
Bradwell-Juxta-Mare, Roman remains 
at, 96. 
Braintree, Roman road at, 101. 
Brasilien, iiber die Verbreitung der 
Ankeraxte in, 200. 
Brer Rabbit and Brer Fox, 109. 
Bridge Roman, 339. 
Bridlington, Roman remains at, 337. 
Britain, Roman inscriptions found in, 


56. 

Bnitford Church, 55. 

Bronze, note sur l’origine de certaines 
formes de l’épée de, 349. 

—— situles en, des musées d’Este et de 
Bologne, 109. 

Bronzes, archaic Irish, 266. 

—— Roman, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 337, 
338, 339, 340, 341. 

Buddhist literature of Ceylon, vicissi- 
tudes of, 56. 

Bustum, Roman, 337. 


CamBopunuy, see ‘‘ Slack.” 
Camboricum, see ‘‘ Saffron Walden.” 
Camps, Roman, 96, 99, 100, 337, 338, 
339. 
Camulodunum, see ‘‘ Colchester.” 
Canarien, L’industrie de la pierre chez 
les anciens habitants de l’Archipel, 
109. 
Canewdon, Roman urns at, 96. 
Canfield, Roman remains at, 96. 
Capillaire, l’art, chez les peuples primi- 
tifs, 108. 
Carchemish-Jerabltis, reliefs at, 56. 
Carnaby, Roman milestone at, 337. 
Carthorpe, Roman bells at, 337. 
Ceesaromagus, see ‘‘ Dunmow.” 
**Casey’s Lios,” Ballygunnermore, 55. 


Castle Dykes, Roman remains at, 337 

Castle Hedingham, Roman road at 
101. 

Castle-Longford, 55, 

Catloltq of Vancouver Island, Myths 


and ends of the, 56 
Caton, notes on an inscribed stone at, 


55. 

Catterick Bridge, Roman remains at, 
337. 

Causse de Rocamadour,Monuments pré- 


historiques du, 349. 
Cawthorne, Roman Camps at, 338. 
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Celtes, recherches pour servir & la plus. 
ancienne histoire des, 348. 

Cemeteries, Roman, 96, 97, 98, 99, 
337, 339. 

Cemeteries, see ‘‘ Saida.” 

Ceylon, vicissitudes of the Buddhist 
literature of, 56. 

Chantry Chapel on the Bridge of Sal- 
ford, 55. 

— of Manchester and Salford, 


a Rem Roman remains at, 96, 

Chrétienne, les sources de l’archéologie, 
dans les bibliothéques de Rome, de 
Florence et de Milan, 109. 

Cherokees, Myths of, 109, 

= Folkmoots of Lancashire and, 

—— local courts of criminal and special 
jurisdiction, 55. 

—— tokens, 17th century, Lancashire 
and, 55. 

er Church Lawton, 55 ; High Legh, 


55. 
Cheshunt Field, Roman remains at, 
96 


Chesterford, Roman remains at, 96. 

Chesterton, Roman road at, 101. 

Chevelure féminine, notes d’ arché- 
ologie sur la, 348, 

Chigwell, Roman road at, 101. 

Chinghiz Khan und his ancestors, 56. 

Chipping Ongar, discovery of an 
— at St. Martin’s Church, 

66. 

Chishall, Roman Furnaces at, 96. 

Christian Archeology, sources of, see 
‘* Chrétienne.” 

Church Lawton, Manor Records of, 
55. 

Churches — Bradford-on-Avon, 654; 
Bridford, 55 ; Chipping Ongar, 266 ; 
Downton, 55; Edington, 55; Got- 
land, South, 266 ; Warwick, 267. 

Citadel of the German Knights, 56. 

Clementhorpe, Roman sepulchral in- 
scription, 338. 

Cliffe, Roman inscribed stone at, 338. 

Clifton, Roman coins at, 338. 

Cloaca, Roman, 98. 

Coffins, Roman, 97, 100, 337, 340, 341. 

Coggeshall, Roman remains at, 96. 

Coins, British, 55 ; Roman, 96, 97, 98, 
99, 100, 101, 337, 338, 339, 340, 341. 

Cees Roman remains at, 97-98, 

Cole-harbour, Roman road at, 101. 

Compoti records at Church Lawton, 
Cheshire, analysis of, 55. 

Cookridge, Roman remains at, 328. 

Corporations and Mayors, Maces and 
— of State, belonging to several, 

Court Baron records at Church Law- 

ton, Cheshire, analysis of, 55, 
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Court Leet records at Church Lawton, 
Cheshire, analysis of, 55. 

Courts, the ancient local, of criminal 
and special jurisdiction in Lancas- 
shire and Cheshire, 55. 

Cremation site for Roman, see 
“ Bustum.” 

Cross of Bowden, 267. 

Cupid, bronze statuette of, recently 
found at Frindsbury, 266. 

Cyttiau’r Gwyddelod, and their inhabi- 
tants, on the circular huts sometimes 


called, 267. 


Dansury, Roman furnaces at, 98; 
road at, 101. 

Danube, la source du, chez Hérodote : 
recherches pour servir 4 la plus 
ancienne histoire des Celtes, 348. 

Danum, see ‘‘ Doncaster.” 

Deeds preserved at the East Hall, High 
Legh, Cheshire, 55. 

Delgovita, see ‘‘ Foulness.” 

Derbyshire—Brabourne Cross, 55, 

Derwentio, see “ Malton.” 

Devereux, Sir Nicholas, a Knight of 
Balmagir, and his wife, memorial 
slab to, 55. 

Dioula Dougou et les Sénéfs, le, 109. 
Dominicains, R.P., Memoire relatif 
aux fouilles entreprises parles, 349, 

Doncaster, Roman altar at, 338, 

Dougou et les Sénéfs, Le Dioula, 109. 

Downton Church, 55, 

Dresden, anthropological and ethno- 
graphical museum, 200. 

Dunmow, Roman road at, 98, 102. 

Dunnington, Roman altar at, 338. 

Durolitum, see “ Romford.” 


EastHaM, Roman remains at, 98. 
Eastness, Roman inscribed sarcophagus, 
338, 


Eboracum, see ‘‘ York.” 

Eburacum, see ** York.” 

Eckartsberga, zur statistik der Kor- 

rgrosse in, 200, 

Edington Church, Wilts, 55. 

Egyptian and Irish beads, 55. 

Eland Hall Wood, Roman coins found 
in, 338. 

Elmdon, Roman remains at, 98. 

Elmstad Market, Roman road at, 102, 

Enceintes préhistoriques, 349. 

English medieval church organ, 55. 

Eocene, human footprints in, 56. 

Epée de Bronze, note sur l’origine de 
certaines formes de 1’, 349. 

Epping, Roman pottery and road at, 
99, 101 


Erfurt, zur statistik der Kérpergrésse 
Pa in Kreisen, 200. i 
ssex—Chipping one, ‘ 
Europa, zur Frage der altesten Bez- 
— zwischen Mittel-und-Sud, 
9. 


Europe, Western, epitome of prehis- 
toric archzeology in, 56, 


Fibule, Roman, 96, 99, 337, 340, 

Fifield, Roman furnaces at, 99, 

Filey, Roman remains at, 338. 

Fimber, Roman remains at, 338. 

Folk-lore of Australasia, queries on the 
Lizard in, 200. 

—— in India (Southern) 200; India 
(Western), 56; of Moquis, 109 ; 


Pennsylvania Germans, 109; Sal- 
sette, 56. 
--— Medicine, Old Welsh, 267. 
oe of Lancashire and Cheshire, 


Ford Meadow, see ‘‘ Sturmere.” 

Ford Street, Roman road at, 101. 

Fort, a vitrified, at Rhufresean, Ard- 
marnock, Argyleshire, 267. 

Foulness, Roman road at, 101 ; assum- 
ed to be Delgovita, 340. 

Fox, Brer, Brer Rabbit and, 109, 

Frindsbury, bronze statuette of cupid 
recently found at, 266. 

Fryerning, Roman pottery at, 99. 

Furnaces, Roman smelting, 96, 98, | 
99, 101. . ; 


GaINFORD, Roman altar at, 338. 

German Knights, citadel of, 56. 

Germans in Pastaykysaca, folk-lore of 
the, 109. 

Glass, Roman, at Colchester, 97. 

Gleichberg, Kleinen, bei Rémhild, zwei 
noch nicht erklirte La Téne-Funde 
vom, 200. 

Gloucester, Roman remains recently 
found in, 267. 

Gloucestershire—Gloucester, 267. 

Gosback, Roman remains at, 99, 

Gosfield, Roman road at, 101. 

Gotland, South, and Wisby, some 
churches of, 266, 

Griber in Andernach, die vorrémischen 
romischen und frankischen, 349. 

Grabungen in den Jahren 1881, 1882, 
und 1883, Fortsetzungdes Berichtes 
iiber die, 349. 

Gravelthorpe, Roman statuette at, 338. 
Graves in Wynaad, Southern India, 
recent diggings in pre-historic, 55. 

Grays, Roman bronze figure at, 99. 
Gray’s Thurrock, Roman remains at, 


Green-harbour, Roman road at, 101. 

Greta Bridge, Roman remains at, 338. 

Grymes Dyke at Stanway, Roman 
remains at, 99. 

Guisborough, Roman remains at, 338, 

Gurjara inscriptions, 200. 


Haaruntersuchung, Bemerkungen zur 
anthropologischen, 200. 

Hadleigh, Roman road at, 101. 

Hadstock, Roman remains at, 99. 
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Haidahs, ‘‘ What befel the slave- 
seekers,” a story of, 109. 

Halifax, Roman camp at, 338, 339. 

Hallingbury (Great), Roman remains 
at, 99. 

Hanover, 
aus, 200. 

Harkirke find (of Saxon coins), 55. 

Harlow, Roman bronze figure at, 99. 

Harwich, Roman road at, 102. 

Hatfield Broad Oak, Roman remains 
at, 99. 

Haverhill, Roman road at, 101. 

Hayshaw Moor, Roman leaden ingot 
at, 339. 

Hazeleigh, Roman remains at, 99. 

Hazlehead, Roman inscribed stone at, 
339. 

Head, terra cotta, in Munich, 56. 

Hedingham, Roman road at, 101. 

Helperthrope, Roman remains at, 339. 

Hempstead, Roman road at, 101. 

Hengwrt MS. 34, extracts from, 267. 

Hennweiler, die Hiigelgriber bei, 
349. 

Heybridge, Roman bronze patera at, 
99 


Urgeschichtliche Notizen 


Heydon Hill, Roman remains at, 99. 

High Legh, Cheshire, notes on deeds 
preserved at the East Hall, 55. 

Higham Causey, Kent, Roman road at, 
101. 

Hindu dates, calculations of, 200, 349 ; 
methods and table for verifying, 
109. 

Hittite monuments, unpublished or 
imperfectly published, 56. 

Holdgate, Roman remains at, 339. 

Holstein, die Kérpergrésse der wehrp- 
flichtigen im Gebiete der Unterelbe, 
insbesondere in, 200. 

Home, a squire’s, in King James’ time 
267. 

Hovingham, Roman remains at, 339. 

Huddersfield, Roman altar at, 339. 

Hiigebgriiber, die, bei Hermweiler, 
349 


—— vom Loibenberge bei Videm an 
der Save in Steiermark, 349. 

Huggate, Roman remains at, 339. 

Hull Bridge, Roman road at, 99, 101. 


Iceanvum, see ‘‘ Chesterford.” 

Ilkley, Roman remains at, 339. 

India, southern— Folklore in, 200; pre- 
historic graves of Wynaad, 55. 

—— Western, Folklore in, 56. 

Indians—Mississagua, 109; Omaha, 
109. 

Indice céphalométrique en _ indice 
crainiométrique, un mot sur la con- 
version de, 349. 

Indo - Scythian 
Deities on, 56. 

Inscriptions, Roman, 337, 338, 339, 
341, 


Coins, Zoroastrian 





_ Inventions and books of secrets, biblio- 


graphical notes on histories of, 267. 
Inventory of articles in 1725, 266. 
Ireland, Romans acquainted with, 55. 
—— gold ornaments and _ bronze 

weapons found in, 266. 

Irish and Egyptian beads, 55. 


JADE, 55. 
Jagapala, Rajim stone inscription of, 


Jakuten, das Schmamanentum der, 
349 


Jains, sacred literature of the, 349. 
James, a squire’s home in the time of 
King, 267. 

Japan, ethnographisch - hygieinische 
tudie iiber Wohnhdauser in, 200. 
Java and Borneo, betel-chewing in, 

200. 
Jenisejer, uber die culturzustinde der, 
349 


Jerusalem, note sur la methode em- 
ployée pour traces le plan de la 
rotonde du saint-sépulcre a, 349. 

Jewellery, Roman—see ‘‘ Personal or- 
naments.”’ 


KaMaRANE, observation ethnographi- 
ques dans Vile de, 109. 

Kamerun, Reise in, 200. 

Kananese Ballads, a selection of, 109. 

——- inscriptions, 56. 

Kellnsey, Roman remains, 339. 

Kelvedon, Roman remains at, 99. 

Kent—Frindsbury, 266. ° 

Kiams de la province de Binh-Dinh, 
Les tours, 109. 

Killiam, Roman remains at, 339. 

Knights, citadel of German, 56. 

Kérpergrosse, die, der Wehrpflichtigen 
im Gebiete der Unterelbe insbeson- 
dere in Holstein, 200. 

—— zur statistik der, in Kreisen 
Erfurt, Weissensee und Eckarts- 
berga, 200. 

Kourion, an archaic patera from, 56. 

Krakauer Landesausstellung, 1887, die 
ethnographie auf der, 349. 

Kreisen Erfurt, zur statistik der Kor- 
pergrosse in, 200. 


LANCASHIRE, Pre-Norman sculptured 
stones in, 55. 

--— and Cheshire,—local courts of 
criminal and special jurisdiction, the 
ancient, 55; Folkmoots of, 55; 
tokens of the 17th century, 55. 

—— Caton, 55 ; Manchester, 55 ; Sal- 
ford, 55. 

Langside, notes on the battle of, 267. 

Latton, Roman road at, 101. 

Leaden works, ancient, 55. 

Leadwork, English ornamental, 54. 

Leamington Meeting, opening address 
to the section of architecture at, 267. 






















re (High), notes on deeds at East 
ll, 55. 


Legiolum, see ‘‘ Pontefract.” 

Lexden Road, Roman remains at, 99. 

Little Waltham, Roman road at, 101. 

Lizard, queries on the, in Folklore of 
Australasia, 200. 

Lokakala reckoning, a note on, 200. 

Loibenberge, die Hiigelgriiber vom, 
bei Videm an der Save in Steier- 
mark, 349, 

London, Roman roads radiating from, 
101. 

Longford Castle and Longleat, 55. 

Longleat, 55. 

Louisiana, customs and superstitions 
in, 109; nursery tales of, 109. 


Maces and swords of state belonging 
to several Mayors and Corporations, 
6 


Malaiischen Vélkern, besonders auf 
Java und Borneo, das Betelkauen 
bei den, 200. 

Malton, Roman remains at, 339. 

Manchester and Salford, charters of, 
55; and the neighbourhood, notes 
on deeds referring to, 55. 

Manor records, Church Lawton, 55. 

Marks Tey, Roman remains at, 99. 

Marokko, Eintheilung und Verbrei- 
tung der Berberbevolkerung in, 200. 

Mask, note on a, from Boissy island, 
N.E. New Guinea, 200. 

Mayors and Corporations, Maces and 
gag of state, belonging to several, 
267. 

Medallion, Roman glass, 97. 

Medicine, old Welsh Folk, 267. 

Mersey, Roman remains at, 99. 

Messing, Roman remains at, 99. 

Meux, Roman pavements at, 339. 

Mile stones, Roman, 337, 340. 

Minh-Mary, note sur les tombeaux de 
Tu Duc et de, 109. 

Mississagua Indians, notes on the 
history, customs and beliefs of the, 
109. 

Mithra & Edesse, le culte de, 349. 

Monotheism, 56. 

Monuments, Hittite, 56. 

Moorfund von Mellentin in der Neu- 
mark, 200. 

Moquis, legend of the snake order of 
the, 109. 

Mosaics, notes on Christian, 56. 

Mosquée d’Omar, note sur la methode 
employée pour tracer le plan de la, 
349. 


Mounds, Roman, 96, 339, 340. 

Mount Bures, Roman remains at, 99. 
Munich, terra cotta head in, 56. 
Museen, ueber ethnographische, 348. 
Myths of the Cherokees, 109. 

-—— and Legends of the Catloltq of 
Vancouver Island, 56. 
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Ness, Roman sarcophagus, 339. 

Neumark, Moorfund von Mellentin in 
der, 200. 

New Guinea, note on a mask from 
Boissy Island, 200. 

Norden, das Alter der Runenschrift 


im, 200. 

North Allerton, Roman remains at, 
339. 

Norton, Roman remains at, 339. 


OcgLLvM, see ‘ Kellnsey.” 
rac North, Roman remains at, 


Old Ford, Roman remains at, 99. 

Olicana, see ‘‘ Ilkley.” 

Omaha Indians, glimpses of child-life 
among, 109. 

Omar, note sur la methode employée 
ag tracer le plande la mosquée de, 


Ongar, Roman road, 100, 101. 
= the English medizeval church, 


Ornaments, Roman, personal, 96, 97, 
98, 99, 100, 101, 337, 339. 
Ostraka, die griechischen, 349. 
Othona, Roman remains at, 100; 

Roman road at, 101. 
Oxford Cathedral, recent discoveries 
in, 267. 


PALEC@THNOLOGIE en Suisse, la, 349. 

Paleolithics, hafted, 56; in Penn- 
— 56. 

Paléontologie stratigraphique de l’hom- 
me, Essai de, 48 s 

Patelle, Roman, 340. 

Patera, Kourion, an archaic, 
Roman, 96, 97, 99, 100, 101. 

Patrington, Roman remains at, 33Y. 

Pavements, Roman, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 
101, 337, 339, 340, 341. 

Peet Hall, Roman road at, 102. 

Peet ‘l'ye, Roman road at, 102. 

Pennsylvania, Folklore of Germans in, 
109 ; Paleolithics in, 56. 

Perse, Les races humaines de la, 109. 
Pesaro, Maitre Hercule de, orfévre et 
graveur d’epées au 15e siécle, 109. 
Peuples primitifs, L’art capillaire chez 

les, 108. 
Pfeile aus der Torresstrasse, 200. 
Piercebridge, see ‘‘ Piersbridge.”’ 
Piersbridge, Roman remains at, 339. 
Pontefract, Roman bridge at, 339. 
Pottery, Roman, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 
337, 338, 339, 340, 341. 
Pyramid in America, 56. 
Pyrenees, Central, Roman antiquities 
in Touraine and, 267. 


56 ; 


QuenveN Newport, Roman road at, 
101. 


Rassit, Brer, and Brer Fox, 109. 








































































































































































































































































































































x INDEX. 


Rajim stone inscription of Jagapala of 
the Kulachuri year 896, 56. 

Ramsden Belhus, Roman stone coffin 
at, 100. 

Rayleigh, Roman remains at, 100, 101. 

Reeth, Roman chape of sword sheath, 
339. 

eae am Rhein, 


mtvaen, Ardmarnock, Argyleshire, 
a vitrified Fort at, 267. 

Richmond, Roman remains at, 339. 

Ridgwell, Birdbrook and Sturmere, 
Roman remains at, J00. 

Riveling, Roman metal plates at, 339. 

Rivenhall, Roman remains at, 100. 

Robin Hood's Bay, site of Dunus Sin- 
nis, 339. 

Rochford, Roman remains at, 100. 

Romford, Roman remains at, 100. 

Roues & clochettes, les, 349. 

Rudstone Parva. Roman milestone at, 
340. 


SACHALINER Ainoschadel, 200. 

Saffron Walden, Roman remains at, 
100, 101. 

Saida, une nécropole royale decouverte 


, 109. 

Saint-Paul, Trois-Chateaux, 55. 

Saka era, the epoch and reckoning of 
the, 200. 

Salford—Chantry Chapel on the bridge 
of, 55; charters of, 55; Notes on 
Woden’s Ford and Woden’s Cave in, 
5b. 


Salisbury, seals of the Bishops of, 55. 
Salsette, Folklore in, 56. 
Samarasimha (Vikrama)Samvat, Mount 
Abu, stone inscription of, 109. 
Sanscrit and old Kanarese inscriptions, 


Sarcophagi, Roman, 99, 337. 

Saxon church of St. Lawrence, Bradford- 
on-Avon, 54. 

Scarborough, Roman remains at, 340. 

Schmamanentum der Jakuten, das, 





349. 

Scotland, Archeology in: its past and 
future, 266 ; the systematic study of, 
in, 266. 

Scratchbury camp, 55. 

Sculptures, Roman, 337, 340, 341. 

Seals of the Bishcps of Salisbury, 55. 

Secrets, Inventions and books of, 
bibliographical notes on histories of, 
267. 

Seele, die Unsterblichkeit der, nach 

wee he Dioal Lehre, 349. 

Sénéf Dioula Dougou et les, 109. 

Settle, Roman remains at, 340. 

Shawfield Mansion in 1725, Inventory 
of articles at, 266. 

Shires, Welsh : a study in constitutional 
history, 267. 

Shoebury, Roman remains at, 100, 101. 












Sible Hedingham, Roman mirror, 100. 

Sicile, Etudes sur la sigillographie des 
rois de, 109. 

Sigillographie des rois de Sicile, Etudes 
sur, 109. 

Silex altigyptischen Ursprungs, zwei 
bearbeitete, 200. 

Sirpourla d’aprés les inscriptions de la 
collection de Sarzec, 

Situles, les, en bronze des musées 
d’Este et de Bologne, 109. 

Slack, Roman remains at, 340. 

Slave-seekers, what befel the: a story 
of the Haidahs on Queen Charlotte’s 
Island, 109. 

Slings and sling stones, 56. 

Snake order, legend of the Moquis of, 
109. 

South End, Roman road at, 101. 

Sowerby, Roman coins at, 340. 

Stane Street, Roman Road at, 101, 
102. 

Stanway, Roman remains at, 100. 

Steiermark, die MHiigelgraber vom 
Loibenberge, 349. 

Stones—sculptured and inscribed, 55, 
56; Roman, 97, 98, 338, 339, 340, 
341, 342. 

Stratford, Roman remains at, 100, 101. 

Strethall, ancient way at, 101. 

Sturmere, Roman remains at, 100. 

Sudbury, Roman road at, 101. 

Suisse, la paléoethnologie en, 349. 

Swinton, Roman remains at, 340. 

Swinton Park, Roman remains at, 340. 

Swords of State, maces and, belonging 
~s “pigs Mayors and Corporations, 
267. 


TABAKSPFEIFE, Waffe signalrohr oder, 
200, 


Taboet-feest, W. R. Winter and D. 
a" Schiff, Het Hasan-Hosein of, 

Tadcaster, Roman bridge at, 340. 

Tehari, two incriptions from, 200. 

Templeborough, Roman remains at, 
340. 


Teéne-Funde, zwei noch nicht erklarte, 
vom Kleinen Gleichberg bei Rém- 
hild, 200. 

Thaxted, Roman remains at, 100, 101. 

—— Mount, Roman remains at, 

Thorne, Roman remains at, 340. 

Thorpe on the Hill, Roman moulds for 
counterfeiting coins at, 340. 

Thundersley, Roman road at, 101. 

Thurstonland, Roman coins at, 340. 

Tiar-Chan, la kaslgarie et les parses 
au, 349. 

Tilbury, East, Roman road at, 101. 

West, Roman remains at, 100. 

Tiles, Roman, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 340. 

Tokens, Lancashire and Cheshire, 55. 

Tolleshunt Darcy, Roman urns at, 100. 
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Tolleshunt Knights, Roman pavement 
at, 100. 

Toltecs, an historical a 109. 

Topesfield, Roman remains at, 100 

Toppingho Hall, Roman road at, 101. 
Tortechwein, iiber das enannte, 200. 

Telbsaieuion ueber Pfeile aus der, 200. 

Totham (Little), Roman remains at, 
100 


Touraine and the Central Pyrenees, 
Roman antiquities in, 267. 
Transformismus, ueber den, 200. 
Trenchers, a set of twelve, 267. 
sepia sur les Bords du Célé, Une 
epulture, 348 
uc et de Minh-Mary, note sur 
he tombeaux de, 109. 
Tumuli der rémischen Periode, 349. 
Tunisie, notice sur l'industrie méga- 
lithique en, 348. 


Usterstapt, Die Anfange der, 348. 

Urnenfeld, das, von Borstendorf in 
Mahren, 349. 

Urnenharz, 349. 

Urns, Roman, 96, 98, 99, 100, 101, 
337, 338, 340. 

—— types of sepulchral, 55. 


Vancouver Island, myths and legends 
of the Catloltq of, 56. 

Vases, Roman, 96, 97, 98, 99, 101. 

Vetulonia and early Italic ‘Archeology, 
56 


Vikrama, see “ Samarasimha.” 
Villas, Roman, 96, 98, 99, 100, 340. 


Warf, signalrohr oder Tabakspfeife, 
200. 


——e (Great) Roman remains at, 
100. 


Walls, Roman, 96, 97,98, 99, 100, 337, 
341, 342. 

Waltham, Roman coins at, 100. 

—— (Little), Roman road at, 101. 

Wanstead, Roman remains at, 101. 

Warwick, monuments and effigies in 
St. Mary’s Church and Beauchamp 
Chapel, 267. 

Warwickshire — 267 ; 
Warwick, 267. 

— notes un local names near, 


Wasse, signalrohr oder Tabakspfeife, 
200. 


Leamington, 


Waterford Co. —“ Casey's Lios,” Bally- 
unnermore, 55. 

Whierstadt, die Anfiinge der, 348, 

Weissensee, os statistik der Kér 
pergrosse in, 2UU. 

Well, Roman remains at, 340, 

Welsh, Folk Medicine, old, 267. 

—— nouns, adjectives, and adverbs, 
observations on, 267. 

—— shires, a study in constitutional 
history, 267. 

Wenden, Roman furnaces at, 101. 

Westmoreland—Whinfell Tarn, recent 
en of prehistoric remains in, 


Wetzmarken und Nipfchen an alti- 
gyptischen Tempeln, 200. 

Wexford Co.— magir, 55. 

Whinfell Tarn, Westmoreland, recent 
discoveries of prehistoric remains in, 


White Notley, Roman remainsat, 101. 
Wies in Mittel-Steiermark, urgeschi- 
‘chtliche Forschungen in der Um- 
gegend von, 349. 
Wighton, Foulness assumed to be 
Igovita, 340. 

Wiltshire — Britford, 55; Downton, 
55 ; Edington, 55 ; Salisbury, 55. 
Wisby and some churches of South 

Gotland, 266. 
Witham, Roman remains at, 101. 
Wixoe, Roman coins at, 101. 
Woden’s Ford and Woden’s Cave in 
Salford, Notes on, 55. 
Wolnhiuser in Japan, ethnographisch- 
hygieinische Studie iiber, 200. 
Wormingfield, Roman remains at, 101. 
Wynaad, Southern India, recent dig- 
gings in prehistoric graves in, 55. 


XocHICALCO, une visite aux ruines de, 
109, 


Ye.puam, Roman road at, 101. 

Yézoer Ainoschiidel, 200. 

York, Roman remains at, 340, 341; 
roads leading to, 342. 


ZAFARNAMA-I-RANJIT Singh of Kan- 
hayya Lal, a notice of the, 56. 

Zoroastrian Deities on Indo-Scythian 
coins, 56. 

Ziirich, ” der Ursprung der Stadt, 200. 


























































































Asseys-—Croyland, 53; Fountains, 
259 ; Lilleshall, 53; Rosedale, 52 ; 
Strata Florida, 53; Valle Crucis, 


260. 
Aberdeenshire —Clatt, 261. 
Aborigines of Victoria, 236. 
Abyssinia, ethnographical collections 
relating to, 158. 
Accident, notes on crime and, in Nor- 
folk in time of Edward I., 201-215. 
Acropolis, archaic Greek statue found 
in the, described, 178. 

Adamana, Soudanese tribe, collections 
from, 154. 

Admiralty Islands, ethnographical col- 
lections from, 222. 

Aeginetan Temple, head of Athena on 
west pediment of, 181. 

Africa, ethnographical collections from, 
1 


—— Central, ethnographical collec- 
tions at Vienna, 15. 

rights of wives in, 193. 

—— South, ethnographical collections 
relating to, 162-163. 

African races and tribes, see “ Abys- 
sinia,” ‘‘Akra,” ‘*‘ Ama-Tembos,” 
‘¢ Ama-Zulus,” “ Ashanti,” ‘“ Ba- 
kuba,” ‘ Balunda,” “ Bantus,” 
‘* Bari,” ‘‘ Basuto,” ‘* Baya,” “ Bet- 
chuana,” ‘* Bongo,” “ Bor,” “ Bush- 
men,” “Danakil,” ‘“‘Dinka,” “Djur,” 
“ Fan,” “Gallas,” “Hereros,” ‘*Ka- 
byles,” ‘‘ Kaffirs,” “Latuka,” ‘*‘Man- 
dingoes,” ‘‘Mbum,” ‘* Mombila,” 
**Monbuttu,” *‘ Niam-Niam,” “Shil- 
luk,” ‘* Somalis,” ‘‘ Soudan.” 





Agriculture of Northern Portugal, 285. 


Ahts, tribe of Vancouver's Island, 80. 

Akra negroes, ethnographical collec- 
tions relating to, 155. 

Alacalufs (Fuegian tribe), weapons of, 
152. 

Ale provided for public festivals out of 
common lands, 35. 

Algiers, ethnographical collections re- 
lating to, 153. 

All Saints, numerous dedications to, 
before twelfth century, 270. 

=_— Roman, discovered at Carlisle, 


1. 

Amahuaga (Brazilian tribe), ethno- 
logical collection relating to, 146: 
Ama-Tembos (South African people), 

collections relating to, 163. 
Ama-Zulus (South African people), 
collections relating to, 163, 

America (Central), ethnographical col- 
lections relating to, 15, 18, 85-88. 
—— (North), ethnographical collec- 

tions relating to, 74-85. 
tribes of, see ‘ Blackfeet, ’ 
**Dakota,” *‘ Zunis.” 





IL—ARTICLES, CORRESPONDENCE, &c. 





Armour, plated, New Guinean, 224, 








America, widow succession among totem 
tribes, 193. 

—— (West Coast), ethnographical col- 
lections relating to tribes of, 77-85. 

—— tribes of, see “ Ahts,” ‘* Haidas,’ 
“Quakutl,” ‘* Vancouver's Island,” 
“ Thlinkits.” 

—— (South), ethnographical collec- 
tions relating to, 15, 88-90. 

—— races of, see ‘‘ Brazil,” ‘‘ New 
Granada,” ‘‘ Patagonia,” ‘ Peru,” 
“Terra del Fuego.” 

Amida (Buddhist deity), representa- 
tions of, 305. 

Amitabha (Buddhist deity), representa- 
tions of, 300-301, 302. 

Amritsar, japan of, 235. 

— ethnographical museum 
at, 6. 

Amulets, Siberian, 229. 

Amyclean Apollo, described, 178. 

Anahurac, objects from, in Paris 
Museum, 86. 

Anam, ethnographical collection in 
Paris Museum, 236, 

Ancestor images of Bongos, 157 ; of 
Niam-Niams, 157. 

—— worship, Chinese, 297; Congo 
tribes, 297 ; Greeks (ancient), 170 ; 
Indians (North American), 87. 

Anchorite Islands, ethnographical col- 
lections from, 222. 

Ancon, burial ground at, 89-90. 

Andaman Islands, ethnographical col- 
lections relating to, 231. 

Andros, archaic pottery found at, 91. 

Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Winkelbury 
Hill, 383. 

Aniconic objects, Hellenic, 169. 

Anthropology, physiological, important 
collection illustrating, at Florence, 


Antrim—Portrush, 254. 
oe, action against master by, 


Arch, unimportance of in differen- 
tiating architectural styles, 238. 

Archeological discoveries and work, 
— y summary of, 50-54, 251- 


Archwological Societies of Great 
Britain, Index notes to transactions 
of, 266-267. 

es, medizeval, objects of, 

Architrave, Romanesque decoration of, 
245. 

—* Romanesque decoration of, 


Jeshire-—Iona, 49, 
Arizona, Ethnographical collection re- 
lating to, 85. 

















Arowaks, Guinean tribe, axe-heads 
used by, 15 1651. 

Arrow heads, flint or glass used by 
Fuegians, 152. 

Ashantis, ethnographical collection re- 
lating to, 155. 

Ashbee (H. 8.), La Socidté des Amis 
des Livres de Lyon, (letter), 142-143. 

Asia, ethnographical collections from, 
225-236, 289-311. 

—— Minor, ethnographical objects 
from, 226. 

Asiatic Museum, St. Petersburg, Mo- 
hammedan coins at, 27-28. 

a Nail right of, maintained at Aston, 


Assyrian sculpture, resemblance to 
Greek, 176. 

Aston (Oxfordshire), Village commun- 
ity at, 29-44 ; constituents of, 41-42 ; 
grass-cutting at, 40 ; land (methods 
of cultivating), 39; four-year course, 
39; land holding at, 33; manor, 
rights of lord of, 38 ; lots, 40 ; waters 
rise, 40. 

Atkinson (Rev. J. C.), Derivation of 
Place Names, (letter), 199. 

Atlpsta, forest demon, masks represent- 
ing, 83. 

Aurora (New Hebrides), folk tale from, 
90-91. 

Australia, aborigines of, stone circles 
of, 313. 

—— ethnographical collections from, 
218 


Avenue to stone circles represents 
underground gallery, 314. 

Axes, iron, of Congo tribes, 159; of 
the Fan tribes, 161 ; stone headed, 
used in Brazil, 151. 

Axe-blades, New Guinean, 224. 

Azingarat, pottery of, 235. 


Baunson (Dr. C.), Ethnographical 
Musewms, 1-18, 73-90, 145-163, 217- 
236, 289-311. 

Bakairis, stone axe-heads used by, 151. 

Bakubas (tribe of the Congo), iron- 
work of, 159, 160, 161. 

Bali, ethnographical collection relating 
to, at Miinich, 15. 

Balneth, Freebench custom at, 187. 

Balshall, Freebench custom at, 187. 

Balunda (tribe of the Congo), ironwork 
of, 159-160. 

Bampton, battle between Welsh and 
Saxons at, 30 ; Domesday record of, 
42-43 ; manors of, 29-31. 

Banivas (Brazilian tribe), collection re- 
lating to, 149. 

Bantu people of South Africa), ethno- 
graphical objects relating to, 163. 

Barclay (Isabella), Cornish Dialect 
Words, (letter), 199. 

Barfreston church, restoration of, 53. 


INDEX, 
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Bari (tribe of Upper Nile), collections 
relating to, 156-157. 

Barnard’s Inn, use by learned Societies 
of, 263. 

Barons of Exchequer, 387. 

Barrows—Bampton, 29-30; Grey Mare 
and Colts, 51 ; Kiltearn, 384 ; foe 
more, 383 ; Stonehenge, 320 ; Win- 
kelbury Hill, 383. 

Basket work, Fuegian, 152. 

Bastian, Professor, arranges ethuno- 
graphical collection at Berlin, 11. 

nae collection at British Museum, 


Battiks, mode of manufacturing, 231. 

Battakes (Sumatran tribe), co. lection 
relating to, 231. 

Baya, Soudan, shields from, 154. 

Bedfordshire—Millbrook, 264. 

Beele, see ‘‘ Fenham.” 

Begota, ancient South American centre 
of civilization, 89, 

Bell (Edward), On the distinction be- 
— Romanesque and Gothic, 237- 

Beltane, Celtic festival, 133. 

Benares, japan of, 235. 

Bengal, collections relating to, 234. 

Bennetsfield, modern megalithat, 47-48. 

Bent (J. T.), The Pisan Game, 57-66. 

Ben-ten, see ‘‘ Sarasvati.” 

Bering Sea, tribes of, ethnographical 
collections relating to, 76. 

Berkshire—Enborne (East and West), 
188-189 ; Northstoke, 52. 

Berlin, ethnographical museum, 6, 11, 
12, 76, 77, 78, 83, 85, 87, 88, 89, 146, 
148, 150, 151, 153, 155, 156, 158, 
162, 163, 218, 219, 220, 222, 223, 
225, 226, 227, 228, 231, 234, 235, 
236, 290, 292, 295, 296. 

Berwickshire—Ayton, 284. 

Betchuanas (South African tribe), col- 
lections relating to, 163. 

Beverley Minster, round-headed arches 
discovered in, 263. 

Bickington (High ), rights of widow at, 
188, 195, 196. 

Birch "park work of Golds, 230, 

Birnini, totem found at, 91. 

Bishamon (Buddhist deity), 305, 307. 

Bissagos Islands, weapons from, 155. 

Blackfeet, North American tribe, col- 
lection relating to, 85. 

Boddhisatvas, Chinese Buddhistic cult, 
301-302. 

Bombay, wood intarsia of, 235. 

Bonework, Eskimo, 75. 

35 ore discovered at Ot- 


Bongo (tribe of ite Nile), collections 

ting to, 156-15) 

Book clubs, general fae of French, 
143 


Books sold in porch of St. Peter’s, 
Sandwich, 284 
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Boomerang, Australian invention, 218. 

Bor (tribe of Upper Nile), collections 
relating to, 187, 

Borneo, ethnographical collections re- 
lating to, 15, 231. 

Bororos (Brazilian tribe), collection re- 
lating to, 149. 

Borough-English, widow succeeds to all 
husband’s lands under custom of, 
191. 

-—— in Africa, see ‘‘ Heirship.” 

Bothwell Castle, excavations at, 53. 

Botley, portion of prehistoric canoe dis- 
covered at, 254. 

Botocudes (Brazilian tribe), collection 
relating to, 150. 

Bougato (Buddhist deities), 
sentations of, 305. 

Bow, cross, used by Fan tribes, 161. 

—— church, proposed restoration 
of, 53. 

Brahma, representations of, 305. 

Brass ornaments of African equatorial 
tribes, 158. 

Brassington, prehistoric bone cave dis- 
covered at, 254. 

ae om custom of Freebench at, 
187. 

Braybrooke church, restoration of, 
262-263. 

Brazil, ethnographical collections from, 
145, 151. 

—— tribes of, see ‘‘ Bakairis,” ‘‘ Bani- 
vas,” ‘*Bororos,” ‘* Botocudes,” 
** Cadiocos,” ‘‘ Cai 8,” ‘* Mac- 
usis, “‘ Mandrucus,” ‘* Maranon (Up- 
per),” ** Puris,” ‘‘Suyds,” ‘*Terenos,” 
“'Ticunas,” ‘‘ Uaupes. 

—— used by Easter Islanders, 


repre- 


Bremen, ethnographical collections in — 


museum of, 78. 

Brigit, Celtic goddess, 124. 

Bristol, law-suit settled in St. Peter’s 
Church, 284. 

Britain, Roman inscriptions in, 267. 

British North America, ethnographical 
collections relating to, 85. 

—— Museum, ethnographical collec- 
tion at, 6, 11, 88, 90, 155, 158, 162, 
163, 218, 219, 220, 221, 222, 227, 
290, 296. 

-——— terra-cotta work in, 54. 

= Saints, early dedications to, 273- 
274 


Brokenborough, derivation of, 105. 

Bronze bracelets discovered at Col- 
chester, 198. 

—— ornaments, discovery of supposed 
Anglo-Saxon, at Crayford, 52. 

remo (Chinese) of Kuan-yin, 


—— vessels, Ashanti, 155. 

Bronzes, Japanese, 294. 

Bucklers, wooden, New Guinean, 
224. 


INDEX. 


Buddhist deities, representations of, 
298-300. 

Bulgarian ethnographical collection at 
Leipzig, 13. 

Bull, the Lord’s, origin of, 34. 
Bulls, the sixteens of Aston to provide 
to run on common pasture, 33-34, 
Burmah, ethnographical collection re- 
lating to, 236. 

Burying grounds (old), near St. Fil- 
lans, Perthshire, 102-104. 

Bushmen of South Africa, 163. 


CACHLADHU, curing stone at, 104. 

Cadiocos (Brazilian district), ethnologi- 
cal collection relating to, 150. 

Caffres, ancestor veneration among, 
165 ; cattle, riches of, 165; chief 
sdlects ‘* great wife” when old, 165 ; 
circumcision among, 164 ; eldest son 
of “great wife” heir, 165; heirs, 
subordinate, 165; junior right among, 
165 ; physical peculiarities of, 166 ; 
polytheism among, absence of 
remains of, 164: religious belief, 
absence of, 164; secret rites of, 164, 
166 ; spirits, belief in, 164; witch 
doctors among, 164. 

—— ethnographical collections relating 
to, 163. 

Caingangs (Brazilian tribe), collection 
relating to, 150. 

Cambridge, discovery of Saxon ceme- 
tery at, 51. 

Cambridgeshire—Cambridge, 51; Lim- 
blow Hill, 51. 

Camp, British, at Winkelbury Hill, 
described, 383. 

Camulodunum, see ‘‘ Colchester,” 92- 
93. 

Cannibal ceremonies, preparation re- 
quired for, among Quakutls, 82. 

Cannibalism, North American Indian, 
82. 


Canoe, portion of prehistoric, dis- 
covered at Botley, 254. 
Canoes, Fuegian, 152 ; Tschuktsches, 


Canongate Cross, Edinburgh, intended 
removal of, 263. 

Carved work—African (Equatorial), 
158 ; Eskimo, 75 ; Fans, 161 ; Golds, 
230 ; Indian (North American), 80 ; 
New Zealand tribes, 220 ; Tschukt- 
sches, ‘: 

Canterbury, Eadmer’s description of 
old church, 215. 

—— ethnographical museum at St. 
Augustine’s College, 311. 

Cardiganshire—Strata Florida Abbey, 


, 260, 261. 
Carlisle, Roman altar and sculptured 
slab discovered at, 51. 
Carolines, ethnographical collections 
from, 222 





INDEX. 


‘Caschibo, Brazilian tribe, ethnographi- 
cal collection relating to, 146. 

Castles -—Guildford, 53 ; Norwich, 263. 

Catharine of Sienna, legend of regard- 
ing Pisan game, 58. 

‘Cave, prehistoric bone, discovered at 
Brassington, 254. 

Cedar tree used by Indians of North 
America, 79, 80. 

Celebes, ethnographical collections re- 
lating to, 231. 

Celtic Myth and Saga, a Survey of 
Recent Literature, 110-142. 

—— deities, 122, 124, 125, 128-132; 
mythology, sources of, 112; sepul- 
chral remains discovered near Elve- 
don, 50, 51 ; story telling, 118. 

‘Cemeteries—Acon, 89 ; Cambridge, 51; 
Dunira, 102 ; Kindrochet, 103; St. 
Fillans, 102; Tanis, 346 ; Winkel- 
bury Hill, 383, 

‘Central America ethnographical collec- 
tions relating to, 85-88. 

‘Cerro de las Palmas, primitive human 
figures from, 86. 

‘Chalceia, analogy between, and theSam- 
hain, 132. 

Chapman (George), May Day, Index 
notes to, 286-288. 

Chastity, Indian requirement of, in 
widow holding property, 194. 

—— term on which widow holds 
lands in a manor, 188-190. 

‘Cheshire (Lancashire and) Antiquarian 
Society, Index Notes to papers in 
transactions of, 54-56. 

Chian school of Greek sculpture, 183. 

‘Chibchas (Brazilian tribe), ethnographi- 
cal collections relating to, 89. 

‘Chichenitza, casts of reliefs from, 86. 

Chief, Fijian—rights of, 367-372; holds 
property for benefit of people, 372. 

China, ancestor worship in, 297. 

—— and Japan, ethnographical collec- 
tions relating to, 15, 16, 289-311. 
Chittagong, ethn phical collection 

from, in Berlin Muroum, 235 
oe collection Be to, 


en protection of ruins at, 
hatin ia, ethnographical museum at, 


Christy ethnographical collection—see 
‘British Museum.” 

Church Porch, 283-284. 

‘Church restoration, 259. 

Churches—Ayton, 284; Bristol, 284 ; 
Clatt, 261 ; ; Dunwich, 284; ; Edinburgh 
(St. Giles), 284 ; Ricall, 284 ; Sand- 
— Peter’ 3), 284 ; Southampcon, 


—-~- Dedications of, 268-279. 

Churchyards, fairs, games and business 
forbidden in, in England, 284. 

—— in Germany, 284, 


Circumcision among Caffres, 164. 

Cist at Kindrochet, 103. 

Cistvaens, prehistoric, discovered at 
Kiltearn, 252. 

Classic and Gothic architecture, dis- 
tinctions between, 244-248. 

Clatt church, discovery of font in, 261. 

Clergy, criminality of in Norfolk, temp. 

I., 205-206, 210-211, 212-214. 

Clifton, Domesday account of, 353- 

354 


Clouston (W.A.), The Book of Noodles, 
review, 70-72. 

Club-heads, New Guinean, 224. 

Codrington (R.H.), A Folk-tale from 
the New Hebrides, 91. 

Coel, King, said to have erected walls 
of Colchester, 95. 

Coffin, prehistoric, found at Rosedale, 
52; man, found at Colchester, 
197 ; Roman, found at York, 336. 

Coggeshall, description of St. Nicholas 
chapel, 264-265. 

Coin clipping in Norfolk, 212. 

Coins at the Hermitage, St. Peters- 
burg, 19-29, 

—— discoveries of, 51-52, 255-256. 

—— Mohammedan, at St. Petersburg, 

_——— catalogues of, 23-24. 

——Roman and British found at Wood- 
cutsCommon and Rotherley, 380-381. 

Colchester—lease granted in church 
porch, 215 ; Roman antiquities found 
at, 197-198; Vase, 94. 

Museum at, 311. 

Colour element in Gaelic place names, 
45-47. 

Columba, St., prophecy attributed to, 
108. 


Community, Village, at Aston and 
Cote, 29-44. 

——- constituents of, 41; origin of, 
196-197 ; permanence of, 18 ; widow, 
position ‘of, in, 190. 

Conception of Cuchullain, Irish legend, 
118. 

Conference, archeological, at Burling- 
ton House, 15th, Nov., 1888,, 265, 

Confucius, bronze statuette of, 298. 

Congo territory, ethnographical collec- 
tion relating to, at Dresden, 14, 158- 
161. 

—— peoples of, fetish worship among, 
160-161. 

Conibo, (Brazilian tribe), ethnograph- 
ical ei pa i erm to, — 

Copenhagen ethnographical museum, 
Pea 1b6, 163, 218, 220, 227, 231, 
235, 291, 311. 

Copper plates, Haidan mark of wealth, 
78. 


—— vessels, Ashanti, 155. 

—— work of the toca coast tribes, 
162. 

Copyhold tenure in Portugal, 285. 
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Cornwall, ancient rights of widow in, 
195. 

—— dialect words of, 199. 

Cossey church, restoration of, 263. 

Costumes, see “ Dresses.” 

Cote, village community at, 29-44. 

County Court, suitor at, 66-69. 

Court Baron, widow’s right of free 
bench in, 188. 

—— county, suitors at, 66-69. 

—— Exchequer, originally deambula- 
tory, 388. 

—— hundred, suitors at, 69. 

——- law, held in porch of St. Peter's, 
Sandwich, 284. 

—— manor, of Bampton, case regard- 
ing, 32. 

Cowries used by tribes of equatorial 
Africa as ornaments tustraw-plaiting, 
158. 

Cows, curing stone for, at Cachladhu, 
104, 


——, sixteens of Aston claimed fee for 
feeding on common pasture, 34. 

— Chase, excavations at, 377- 
385. 

Crania, dried, of New Guinea, 224-225. 

Crayford, discovery of supposed Anglo- 
Saxon bones and ornaments at, 52. 

Crime, notes on, in Norfolk in time 
of Edward I., 201-215. 

—— punished by ‘‘ Lala ” in Fiji, 374. 

Cross bow used by Fan tribes, 161. 

Crosses, ancient, proposed society for 
restoration of, 262. 

Crowland, see ‘‘ Croyland.” 

Croyland Abbey, the preservation of, 
53 ; restoration of, 260. 

Cuchullain, conception of, Irish legend, 
118, 129, 130-131, 132, 139, 140-141. 

Cuckfield, freebench custom at, 187. 

Culchalzie, curse of, 48-49. 

Culture-hero in Irish tradition, 122, 
129. 

Cumberland—Carlisle, 51. 

Cup-marked stones—Dalginross, 103 ; 
St. Fillans, 102-104. 

Curing-stones—at Cachladhu, 104; St. 
Fillans, 102-104. 


Dat-Koxovu (Buddhist deity), 305. 

Dai-koku (Japanese deity), representa- 
tions of, 307. 

Dai-niti (Buddhist deity) representa- 
tion of, 305. 

Dakota (North American tribe) collec- 
tion relating to, 85. 

Dalginross, cup-marked stone at, 103. 

Danakil (tribe of equatorial Africa) 
collections from, 157. 

Dances—Hamatsas, 83 ; Nutmatl, 81 ; 
Quakutl, 81. 

Dancing House, fittings of, from Van- 
couver’s Island, 83. 

Dancing in churches common in Spain 
and S$. America, 284. 
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Danish ethnographical museum, 3, 4. 

Dankali, see “ Danakil.” 

Danu, Irish deity, 124. 

Dartmouth, church restoration at, 54. 

Daubeny, Sir Giles, removal of tomb, 
259-260. 

Dawlish, freebench custom at, 187. 

Dedications of churches, 268-279, 

Defenneh, recent: discoveries at, 346- 


Delos, archaic statue found at, 172. 
Delucidating, 144. 
Demon of the Forest, masks represent- 


inatieade 2 “ Norfolk (temp. Ed. 1.), 
201, 202, 2 

Deputation might attend court for 
Lord, 67-69. 

Derbforgaill, Irish legend regarding, 
139, 140. 

Derbyshire—Brassington, 254 ; Little 
Chester, 254, 

Devonshire—Bickington (High), 188 ; 
Dartmouth, 54; Dawlish, 187; 
Exeter, 53 ; St. Brannock, 53 ;: 
Torre, 188. 

Dharmaraja (Buddhist deity), repre- 
sentations of, 302. 

Dialect words—Cornish, 199; York- 
shire, 199. 

Diana, statue of, in British Museum, 


Diarmaid, a Celtic Solar hero, 132-133. 

Dinka (tribe of Upper Nile), collec- 
tions relating to, 156, 157. 

Discoveries, quarterly summary of in 
Great Britain, 50-54 ; 251-266. 

Dis Pater (Chthonian deity), 124-125. 

Ditcheling, Freebench custom at, 187. 

Djur (tribe of White Nile), collections 
relating to, 156. 


Dju-ro-djin — deity), represen- 


tations of. 
Dog’s fovut, impression of, on tile at 
Colchester, 198. 
Dolmen represents cist in stone circle, 
313. 
Domesday measures of land, 350-360. 
—— historical importance of, 41-42. 
—— village communities unnoticed by, 


Dominik Bilimek, ethnographical col- 
lection relating to, 88. 

Don (Welsh deity), 124. 

Dorchester, see “Gorwell,” “ Kingston 
Russel.” 

Dorsetshire — Dorchester, 51 ; Gorwell, 
51; Kingston Russel, 51; Stock- 
wood, 187; Woodcuts Common, 
378 ; Yetminster, 187. 

Dower, distinct from widowhood cus- 
toms, 185. 

—— Germanic origin of, 92. 

Drama, index notes to old English, 
286-288. 

Dresden, ethnographical museum at, 
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6, 14, 150, 155, 218, 220, 222, 223, 
231, 232, 236, 289, 290. 

Dress—of Golds, 230 ; Japanese, 294 ; 
New Zealanders, 220; Tschuktsches, 
227; Upper Maranon (women’s), 
146. 

Drills, Eskimo, 77. 

Druidism, Celtic, 128, 135. 

Dummer, prehistoric pottery, human 
bones, flints discovered at, 253-254. 
Dunira, cup-marked stone at, 102; 

cemetery at, 102. 

Dunwich, manor court held in the 
church, 284. 

Durango, objects from 
Museum, 86. 

Durham —Beele, 284 ; Ebchester, 187 ; 
Fenham, 284 ; Fenwick, 284 ; Holy 
Island, 284 ; Weardale, 187. 

Dyaks, ethnographical collections re- 
lating to, 231 ; glazed ware of, 231. 
Dyawets (Dyak vases), superstitions 

connected with, 231-282. 
Dyuku (Soudan), Fetish costumes, 154. 


in Paris 


Earue (J.), Handbook to the Land 
Charters «nd other Saxon Documents, 

Earthenware, primitive—Mexican, 86 ; 
Indian Isles, 231. 

Easter Island, ethnographical collec- 
tions relating to, 14, 219, 220-221. 
Ebchester, discovery of suppused 

Roman gateway at, 51. 

Edward I., notes on crime in Norfolk 
in time of, 201-215. 

Egypt exploration fund, memoirs pub- 
lished by ; Tanis, 343-348. 

Egyptian art, influence of, on Greek 
sculpture, 181, 

Elephas Primigenius, discovery of re- 
mains of, at Southall, 50. 

Eleusis, fragment of archaic Greek 
statue found at, 173. 

Elk, proposed exhumation of, at 
German, 50. 

Elvedon, sepulchral remains discovered 
near, 50, 51. 

Ely (Talfourd), Petrie’s Memoirs, pub- 
lished by the Committee of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, 343-348. 

Enborne (East and West), widowhood 
customs at, 188-189. 

Eskimos, ethnographical collections re- 
lating to, 74-77. 

—— tribes of, see “Ingalik,” ‘*Tschu- 
ktsches,” ‘‘ Unalaska.” 

Essex—Coggeshall, 264-265; Wick- 
ham, 267. 

—-— Roman remains in, index notes 
to, 92-102. 

Estanzuela, primitive human head 
from, 86. 

Ethnographical Museums, 1-18, 73-90, 
145-163, 217-236, 289-311. 
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Ethnographical museums, correct aims 
> Nag ; methods of arranging, 307- 

Ethnographical collections in Royal 
cabinets, 4. 

Ethnography, increasing difficulty in 
obtaining materials for study of, 6, 7,8. 

Evans (A. J.), Stonehenge, 312-330. 

— charm against at Cachladhu, 
104. 


Exchequer, site of the ancient, at 
Westminster, 386-396. 

—— house of, 393-396. 

Exeter, demolition of old house in, 53. 

-~—- Synod of, 1285, forbids games in 
churchyards, 284. 


Farrs in churchyards made illegal, 
1285, 284. 

Fallow, fourth part of holding at 
Aston, 39. 

Fan (Gaboon) tribes, ethnographical 
collections relating to, 161-162. 

—+— cross bow used by, 161. 

Fantis, ethnographical collections re- 
lating to, 155. 

Farnell (L. R.), The Origins and 
Earliest Developments of Greek Sculp- 
ture, 167-184. 

Farnham, local museum at, 385. 

Feeding bottle discovered at Col- 
chester, 198. 

— in Norfolk, temp. Ed. I., 203, 


Female heirship, origin of widow suc- 
cession, 191. 

Fenham, Fenwick, and Beele, tithe 
corn of, gathered in Fenham Chapel, 
284 


Fenian or Ossianic cycle of Irish tradi- 
tion, 114, 115, 116, 119. 

Fenwick, see ‘* Fenham.” 

Fetish costumes—Ashanti, 155; Sou- 
danese, 154. 

—— masks, Ashanti, 155. 

—— objects from Loango coast (in- 
laid with glass work), 162. 

—— worship (Congo tribes), 160-161. 

Fibula, Siaanota-tinonrenkl at Llan- 
twit-Major, 256; Romano-British, 
found at Woodcuts Common, 380. 

Field, common of Aston, 39-44. 

Fight, sham, at Pisa, see ‘‘ Pisan 

me,” 

Fiji, ethnographicalcollectionsfrom, 222 

—— service tenures in, 367, 376. 

—— rights of lala of supreme chief, 
367-372; chief’s lala limited to own 
Qali, 367-368 ; chief finds portion of 
lala feast, 368-369; lala for canoe- 
building, 370-371 ; carpenters’ tools 
found by chief, 370 ; method of lav- 
aking food, 371; special lalas, 372 ; 
fishing tribes and carpenters chief's 
vassals, 373-374; use of lala as 
means of punishment, 374. 
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Fiji, property, in, held to belong to 
chief, , 

-—— chiefs supposed to hold property 
for benefit of people, 372. 

Finchley Church, repairs at, 263. 

Finnish ethnographical collection at 
Leipzig, 13. 

Flint arrow-heads, Fuegian, 152. 

—— implements found at Woodcuts 
Common and Rotherley, 382. 

Florence, ethnographical museum at, 
6, 16, 90, 219, 220, 223, 226, 229, 
231. 

Flores, ethnographical collections re- 
lating to, 231. 

Flute for charming evil spirit, 148. 

Folk-lore, art illustrations to, 288. 

Folk-tale from the New Hebrides, 90- 
91. 

Foreign periodical publications, index 
notes to, 108-109, 200, 348-349. 

Forest Demon, masks representing, 83. 

Fountain’s Abbey, excavations at, 259. 

Four-year course, method of cultivation 
at Aston, 39. 

Framfield, widow takes all yard-lands 
at, 191. 

Freebench, custom of, not general, 
185, 187. 

—— not uniform, 186. 

-—-— see ‘*Widowhood in Manorial 
Law,” 184-197. 

Freeholders, rights of, 
Courts, 66, 67. 

French book clubs, general rules of, 
143. 

Fuku-roku-dju (Japanese deity), re- 
presentations of, 307. 

Furniture, New Zealand, 220. 

Further India, ethnographical col- 

lections from, 236. 


in County 


Gasoon Territory, ethnographical 
collection relating to peoples of, 161, 
162. 

Gaelic place-names, colour element in, 
45-47. 

—— Prophecy concerning Iona, Old, 
49-50, 107-108. 

Gallas (tribe of Upper Nile), collections 
relating to, 157, 158. 

Game, the Pisan, 57-66. 

Gaol, Delivery Roll of, 14 Ed. I. (Nor- 
folk), 201. 

Garuda (Buddhist deity), represent- 
ations of, 306. 

Gateway, discovery of supposed Roman, 
at Ebchester, 51. 

Geographical Commission (French) 
assist in forming ethnographical 
Museum, 1, 2. 

German, Isle of Man, proposed exhum- 
ing of an elk at, 50. 

Giglioli ee ethnographical collec- 
tion of, 17. 
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Gilbert’s Islands, ethnographical col- 
lections from, 224. 

Gilyaks (Siberian tribe), ethnographical 
collections relating to, 226, 227, 229. 

a sr stone implements of, 

Glamorganshire—Llantwit Major, 254- 

_ ‘arrow-heads, used by Fuegians, 


ric Loango fetishes inlaid with, 

Gloucester, Roman pottery, pavement, 
and house discovered at, 254. 

Gloucestershire—Bristol (Mayor's Cha- 
pel), 260 ; Boxwell, 53 ; Gloucester, 
254 ; Tockington, 51. 

Godeffroy, Museum, ethnographical 
collection in (now at Hamburg), 12. 

Gods, Indian, 235. 

Golds (Tungusic tribe), ethnographical 
collections relating to, 226, 227, 229. 

—— dress of, 230; weapons of, 230 ; 
birchbark work of, 230 ; carved work 
of, 230; pre-historic stone imple- 
ments of, 230. 

Gomme (G. L.), Permanence of the 
Village Community under successive 
Conquests (letter), 18; The Village 
Community at Aston and Cote in Ox- 
fordshire, 29-44; Widowhood in 
Manorial Law, 184-197; Art Illus- 
trations to Folklore, 288 ; Local Mus- 
eums in Great Britain, 311; Eav'le’s 
Handbook to the Land Vharters and 
other Saxon Documents, 360-363. 

Gorwell, Gray Mare and Colts, 51. 

Gothic and classic architecture, dis- 
tinctions between, 244-248, 

Gothic, Romanesque and, on the dis- 
tinction between, 237-251. 


Gow (J. Macintosh), Notes on Cup- 


marked Stones, Old Burying-grownds 
and Curing or Charm Stone, neur 
St. Fillans, Perthshire, 102-104. 

Graves discovered—Kiltearn, 252; 
Peterborough Cathedral, 257-258 ; 
Strata Florida Abbey, 261; Valle 
Crucis Abbey, 260. 

Grave-figures (Gongo), 160-161. 

Grass, order of cutting at Aston, 40. 

—— stewards at Aston, elected by the 
sixteens, 33. 

Gray Mare and Colts, barrow called, 
protection of, 51. 

Greek sculpture, origins and earliest 
developments of, 167-184. 

Greenland, collection of ethnographic 
objects from, 74-75. 

Guana Juato, objects from, in Paris 
Museum, 86. 

Guardian Spirits (Shaman), 228. 

xuatemala, ethnographical collection 


relating to, 88. 
Guildford Castle, preservation of, 
53. 
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Guinea Coast, onegeahinal collec- 
tions relating to, 155. 

Gujarat, niello work of, 235. 

Gwyl Awst, Welsh feast, connected 
with Sun-god myth, 132, 


Haavue, La, ethnographical Museum 
at, 6. 

Haidas (N. American tribe), ethno- 
graphical collection relating to, 78, 80. 

Hall (Hubert), The site of the Ahcient 
Exchequer at Westminster, 386-396. 

Hamatsa, Quakutl caste, 82-83. 

Hamble, river, portion of pre-historic 
canoe discovered in, 254. 

Hamburg, ethnographical collection 
at, 6, 12, 88. 

Hampshire—Botley, 254 ; Christchurch 
53; Dummer, 253-254; Merdon, 
187 ; Southampton, 284; Twyford, 
51; Winchester, 388. 

Happiness, seven gods of (Japanese 

eities) representations of, 306-307. 

Hartland (E. 8.), Clouston’s Book of 
Noodles, review, 70-72 ; Facavations 
at Cranborne Chase, 377-385. 

Haussa (Soudanese tribe), collections 
from, 154, 

Haverfield (F.), Roman Inscription in 
Britain (letter), 267. 

Hawai, ethnographical colle¢tions from, 
219 


Hedjaz, ethnographical objects from 
226. 


Heirship of the youngest among the 
Kaffirs of Africa, 163-166. 

Herefordshire —Marden, 187 ; Orleton, 
187. 

Hereros (South African tribe), collec- 
tions relating to, 163. 

Hero tales of the Gael, Nos. 1-16-—see 
‘* Celtic Myth and Saga.” 

—— Irish, 119-121. 

Hertford, derivation of, 105. 

Hibbert Lectures on the origin and 
growth of Religion, see ‘Celtic 
Myth and Saga.” 

Hide, Domesday, 351. 

Highlands, North, notes from, 45-50. 

Hindustan, Berlin ethnographical col- 
lection from, 235. 

Holmj (Captain), ethnographical col- 
lection relating to Eskimo, 74-75. 
Holy island, Monks of, converted a 

chapel into a tithe barn, 284. 

Homestead of Aston, extent of, 39. 

Hotei (Japanese deity), representations 
of, 307. 

Hottentots, lost characteristics of, 163. 

House, remains of Roman, discovered 
at Gloucester, 254. 

Household utensils—Chinese, 292; 
Japanese, 292; peoples of Upper 
Nile, 157. 

Human Sacrifices, Celtic, 133, 

Hundred, long, 350 
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Hunting weapons of Tschuktsches, 227. 

Huntleys’, mural tablets of, in Boxwell 
church, 53, 

Hyksos, monuments of, 343. 


IcHTHYOSAURUS, remains of an, dis- 
covered near Yeovil, 50. 

Iconic Hellenic sculpture, archaic, 167- 
184 ; originally represented heroes 
or inferior deities, 170; divergence 
of fetish and idol, 171; head first 
developed, 171 ; development of the 
arms, 177-182 ; development of lower 
limbs, 179 ; of the nude figure, 180; 
early ag of the free statue, 
175-177 ; ped prior to nude 

es, 177 ; terra-cotta figures, 174. 

Idols—Chinese, 292, 295, ; Congo 
tribes, 160-161; Easter Islanders, 
220 ; Indians, 235; Japanese, 296, 
303 ; Shuman, 228 ; Tahitian, 219. 

Igorrotes (Phillipine tribe), collections 
relating to, 231. 

Inari, (Shintoistic deity), representa- 
tions of, 304. 

Incas, traces of civilization of, in Brazil, 
146-147. 

Incontinency, cause of loss of widows’ 
lands, 188-190. 

India, ethnographical collections relat- 
ing to, 6-9, 15-16, 233-236. 

—— idols of, 235, 

—— religious life of, Stolpe’s collection 
illustrating, 235-236. 

—— village comunities of, stationary 
character of, 18, 

—— widow’s rights in, 192. 

—-— (Further) ethnographical collec- 
tions from, 236, 

—— Museum, London, ethnographical 
——— in, 6,9, 233, 234, 235, 236, 

-—— illustrations of native art in, 233- 
234. 


Indian Islands, ethnographical collec- 
tions from, 15, 230.533, 

——— see “ Battakes,” ‘‘ Borneo,” 
**Celebes,” ‘‘Igorrotes,” ‘‘ Java,” 
“* Manoboes,” ** Negritoes,” ‘‘ Nias,’ 
** Sumatra.” 

(North American), masks, 77. 

a ce evidence of, at Rotherley, 

Ingalik (Eskimo tribe), ethnographical 
collections relating to, 76. 

Inn, Barnards’, use of by learned 
Societies, 263, 

Innuit (Eskimo tribe), ethnographical 
collections regarding, 76. 

Institute, Index Notes to papers read 
* Royal Archeological, 1887-8, 54- 


Instruments, musical, see ‘‘ Musical.” 
— in Fiji, punished by Lala, 
Intarsia, wood, of Bombay, 235. 
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Iona, old Gaelic prophecy concerning, 
49-50, 107-108. 

Irayes, ethnographical collections re- 
lating to, 231. 

Ireland, Index Notes to papers in 
Journal of Royal Historical and 
Archeological Association of, 54-56. 

Irish early history, division into periods 
by Professor Zimmer, 138. 

—— heroic tradition, cycles of, 114. 

—— manuscripts, unhistoric character 
of, 115-116. 

Iron industry of Central Africa, 159. 

Isle of Man—German, 50. 

Ivory horns of peoples of Upper Nile, 
157. 


Jarra, Ceylon, rights of widow in, 
193. 

Jagans (Fuegian tribe), weapons of, 
152. 


Jagor, collection of, at Berlin Museum, 
11. 


Jaipur, japan of, 235. 

Japan, ethnographical collections from, 
8, 15-16, 289-311. 

Japan, Indian manufacture of, 235 ; 

apanese manufacture of gold, 293. 

Java, ethnographical collections relat- 
ing to, 231. 

Jennings (J.V.), Delucidating, 144; 
Yorkshire Dialect Words, 199. 

Jews, notes on, from the Pipe Rolls of 
the twelfth century, 396. 

Jiso (Buddhist deity), representations 
of, 

Jivaros (Brazilian tribe), collections re- 
lating to, 50, 147. 

Jomard, proposer of Ethnographical 
Museums, 123. 

Judy, early Punch and, shows, 364. . 

Junior Right—see ‘‘ Heirship.” 

——_—, widow succession through, 191. 

Jurupari, Brazilian evil spirit, 148. 


Kasyzzs (North African tribe), 153. 

Kaffirs—see ‘‘ Caffres.” 

Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, ethnographical 
collections from, 223. 

Kai-tchi (Buddhist fabulous beast) re- 
presented in pictures, 302. 

Kakemonoes—Chinese, 292 ; Japanese, 
296 


Kamis (Shintoistic deities), representa- 
tions of, 303-304. 

Kamtschadals (Siberian tribe), ethno- 
graphical collections relating to, 226. 

Kanikas (Indian tribe), collections re- 
lating to, 234. 

Karens (Nothern India) rights of widow 
among, 193. 

Kashmir, collection relating to, 234. 

Katherine, St., churches rarely dedi- 
cated to, 272. 

Keltische Studien, von H. Zimmer. 

See ‘‘ Celtic myth and saga.” 
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Kensington (South) Museum, 225, 290. 

Kent—Barfreston, 53 ; Crayford, 52 ; 
Milton - next -Sittingbourne, 259 ; 
Sandwich, 284. 

Khasis, method of cutting and raising 
stones, 318 ; stone circles of, 318. 

Kiltearn, prehistoric graves 
mounds opened at, 252, 384. 

Kindrochet, cup-marked stones at, 103 

King William’s Island, ethnographical 
objects from, 224. 

Kingston Russel, Stone Circle near, 


51. 

Kirkby Mallory Church, restoartion 
of, 263. 

Klemm, ethnographical collection at 
Leipzig, 13. 

Knives, iron, of Congo tribes, 159. 

——, sheil (Fuegian), 152. 

Kuannon (Buddhist deity), representa- 
tion of, 305. 

Kuan-ti (Taoistic deity), representa- 
tions of, 299-300. 

Kuan-yin (Buddhist deity), representa- 
tions of, 300-302. 

Kunstkammer of the House of Bran- 
denburgh, 11. 

a (Taoistic deity), representa- 
tions of, 300 


Lacker work, Japanese, 293. 

Lala Fijian Service t tenure, 367-376. 

—— in Fiji, abuse of, 375-376. 

Lanarkshire —Bothwell Castle, 53. 

Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian 
Society, Index notes to papers in 
transactions of, 54-56. 

—— Ormskirk, 263. 

Lancehead, extraordinary length of, 
on the Congo, 159, 

Land Charters, Earle’s Handbook to, 
360-363, 

Domesday, measures of, 350-360. 

—— Measures of, see ‘* Hide.” 

Lands, common, allotted for perform- 
ance of specific duties (at Aston), 
35; allotted to provide for public 
works, 35; rights of community 
_ over, 37. 

——, suit at County Court, burden on 

specific, 66-67. 

Lane-Poole (Stanley), Coins at the 
Hermitage, St. Petersburg, 19-29. 

Lava-ing workmen in Fiji, 367. 

Lavak-ing food and work in Fiji, 

Lawsuit settled in St. Peter’s, 
284. 

‘* Laying-out,” method of land mark- 
ing, 40. 

Leabhar na h-Uidhre, origin of Irish 
sagas in, 117. 

Lease-hold farms rare in North Portu- 
gal, 285. 

Leather work—Ashanti, 155; Soudan- 
ese stamped, 154. 

Leicestershire—Kirkby Mallory, 263. 
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Leinster, Book of, 117. 

Leipzig, Museum fiir Vélkerkunde, 
ethnographical collections in, 6, 13 
89, 90, 152, 163, 220, 121, 231, 292, 
294, 295, 

Lemon (J.V.), Early Punch and Judy 


Shows, 364. 
Leper’s Island, folk-tale from, 90-91. 
say eo ethnographical collection of 
bold in museum of, 2, 6, 230, 
290, 292, 311. 
Lilleshall Abbey, excavations at, 53. 
— Hill, tumulus destroyed at, 
pao (Taoistic deity), representa- 
tions Sak 299. 
Lincolnshire—Croyland, 53, 260. 
wa we aaa ancestor worship 
8, 29 

Litteesy Domesday account of, 352. 

Little Chester, Romano-British pottery 
discovered at, 254, 

Littlecot, Freebench custom at, 187. 

Llantwit-Major, Romano-British pot- 
tery, coins, remains of villa, pave- 
ment, tessersze, fibule, morteria, 
discovered at, 254-257. 

Lludd, Celtic ‘deity compared with 
Zeus, 126. 

Loango Coast, ethnographical collec- 
tions relating to, 162, 

Locks and Keys, Romano-British, found 
at Woodcuts Common, 380. 

Lohans (Buddha's chief disciples), re- 
presentations of, 302. 

London, ethnogra hical collections, 
see ‘* British po anene ” “India 
Museum,” ‘* Kensington, South,” 

or City, objects excavated at, 


Lots, eaetions of common land allotted 


caeemeill Trish feast, 132. 

Lyon, La Société des Amis des Livres 
de Lyon, 142-143, 

Lyons, Musée Guimet, 6, 18, 290, 295, 
296-297, 299, 301, 302, 303, 307. 


Macvsts, (Brazilian tribe), collection re- 
lating to, 149. 

Mahem in Norfolk, temp. Edw. i, 
202. 

Malay Archipelago, ethnographical col- 
lections relating to, 14, 23(, 231, 
232. 

Mandara, Japanese Buddhist pantheon, 
description of representation of, 


304-305. 
Mandingos (Senegambian tribe), ethno- 
graphical collections from, 155. 


Manoboes, ethnographical cullections 
relating to, 231. 

Manor Tees. of Bampton, case regard- 
ing, 32. 

—— held in Dunwich church, 284. 
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Manor Court, rights of Lord of, at 
Aston, 38. 

Manorial Law, widowhood in, 184- 
197, 267. 

Manslaughter in Norfolk, temp. Edw. 
i,, 203, 205. 

Maponos, Celtic god, identified with 

pollo, 123. 

Marajion, Upper, inhabitants of, 146, 

148. 


Marden, Freebench custom at, 187, 

Markets in churchyards made illegal 
in 1285, 284. 

Marquesas Islands, weapons, orna- 
ments, and utensils, 220. 

Martin (0. T.), Witchoraft in the Six- 
teenth Century, 280-282. 

Martyrs, churches dedicated to, 272. 

Mary, the Virgin, numerous ‘dedica- 
tions to St., 270. 

Masks—Ashanti, (fetish), 155 ; Brazil- 
ian, 148 ; Congo tribes (of Mukishi, 

_ professional dancers), 161 ; Eskimo 
(carved), 77 ; Hamatsan, 83 ; Indian 
(carved), 77, 81; Japanese (dra- 
matic), 295: Jurupari (an evil spirit), 
148 ; New Guinean, 244; Nut, ke 
81, 83, 84; Quakutl (carved), 81; 
Sudanese " (fetish), 154 ; Ticuna, 
150 ; Upper Nile tribes, 157. 

Massai, ethnographical objects from, 
at Hamburg, 12. 

Masson (Donald), Notes frum the Novth 
Highlands, 45-50 ; Old Gaelic Pro- 

phecy concerning Iona, 107-108. 

Matheson, John, megalith erected by, 
47-48 

Mathura, cotton printing of, 235. 

Maya civilization, collection for study 
of, in Berlin Museum, 87-88. 

Mayor’ 8 Chapel, Bristol, restoration of, 
260 


Mbum, (Soudan), shields from, 154. 

Meadow, common, of Aston, 39. 

Measures of Land, Domesday, 350- 
360, 


-—— Hide, 351. 

Megalith, a modern, 47-48. 

M ithic circles near Sinai, 313. 

Melanesia, ethnographical collections 
from, 221-225. 

-—— races of, see “ Admiralty Islands,” 
** Anchorite Islands.” “* Garolines,” 
‘¢ Fiji,” “ Gilbert’s Island, ” * Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s Land,” ‘ Micronesia,” 
‘* New Britain,” “New Caledonia.” 
‘* New Guinea, ” “New Hebrides,” 
**Pelew,” ** Solomon Islands.” 

Merchandise sold in porch of Ricall 
church, 284. 

Merdon, custom of Freebench at, 


187. 
Mexico, ethnogra —_ collections rc- 
Pn: to, 18, 
hael the puso churches dedi- 
mere to, usually on hills, 271. 
21 
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Micronesia, ethnographical collections 
from, 221-225. 

Middlesex—Finchley, 263; London, 
53, 260, 263 ; Southall, 50. 

Midlothian-Edinburgh, 263, 284. 

Milan, ethnographical collection at, 16. 

Millbrook church, Bedfordshire, de- 
lapidation of, 264. 

Millstone, death caused by, in Norfolk, 
201-202. 

Milton-next-Sittingbourne, church re- 
storation at, 259. 

Minskip, discovery of Roman urn, 
millstones and coin, near, 51. 

Miramara, objects from, in museum at 
Vienna, 88. 

Models, Shaman curative, 228. 

Mohammedan coins at the Hermitage, 
St. Petersburg, 22-29. 

Mollond at Wickham, 267. 

Moluccas, ethnographical collections 
relating to, 231. 

Mombila, (Soudan), shields from, 154. 

Monbuttus (African tribe), smithwork 
of, 155, 156, 159. 

Montezuma’s banner in Vienna 
museum, 88, 

Monuments, Order in Council for pro- 
tection of certain, see ‘‘ Nine 
Stones,” ‘‘Gray Mare and Colts,” 
‘** Kingston Russel,” ‘‘ Wigtown.” 

—— preservation of, in Tunis, 216. 

Morgengabe, 190. 

Mortaria, Roman, discovered at Little 
Chester, 254; at Llantwit-Major, 
256. 

Mosaic brooches, Romano-British, found 
at Woodcuts Common, 380. 

Moscow, Oriental coins at, 28-29. 

Mosil, specimen of silverwork of, at 
St. ‘Petersburg, 29. 

Mound dwellings, orientation of en- 
trances, 315. 

Mounds, prehistoric, opened at Kil- 
tearn, 22. 

Mountain-Ash used as cow charm in 
Perthshire, 104, 

Mukishi, professional dancers of the 
Congo, masks used by, 161. 

Mundrucus, (Brazilian tribe), collection 
relating to, 149-150. 

Miinich, ethnographical collection at, 
6, 15, 148, 226, 231, 235, 292. 

Murder in ’ Norfolk, temp. Edw. i., 
202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 207. 

Museum Association, formation of a, 


Museums, Ethnographical, 1-18, 73- 
90, 145-163, 217-236, 289- 3i1; — 
Amsterdam, 6: Berlin, 6, 11- 12, 
76, 77, 78, 83, 85, 87, 88, '89, 146, 
148, 150, 151, 153, 155, 156, 158, 
162, 163, 218, 219, 220, 2z2, 223, 
226 226, 227, 228, 231, 234, 235, 
236, 290, 292, 295, 296 : ‘Christiana, 
6; "Copenhagen, 74, , 155, 163, 






218, 220, 227, 231, 235, 291, 311; 
Dresden, 6, 14, 150, 155, 218, 220, 
222, 223, 231, 232, 236, 289, 290; 
Florence, 6, 16, 90, 219, 220, 223, 
226, 229, 231; Hague, La, 6; Leip- 
zig, 6, 13, 89, 90, 152, 163, 220, 221, 
231, 292, 294, 295; Leyden, 230, 
290, 292, 311; London—British 
Museum, 6, 88, 90, 155, 158, 162, 
63, 218, 219, 220, 221, 222, 227, 
290-296—India Museum, 6, 233, 
234, 235, 236, 311--South Kensing- 
ton, 225, 290; Lyons, 6, 18, 290, 
295, 296-297, 299, 301, 302, 303, 
307; Milan, 16; Miinich, 6, 15, 
148, 226, 231, 235, 292; Oxford, 6, 
219 ; Paris, 11, 85, 86, 90, 150, 153, 
155, 162, 218, 220, 221, 222, 226, 
292, 311; Prague, 16, 163, 231; 
Rome, 6, 16, 88, 89, 146, 147, 151, 
157, 158, 163, 218, 222, 223, 226, 
227; Rotterdam, 6; Salisbury, 6; 
Stockholm, 6, 90, 152, 159, 227, 235, 
295 ; Turin, 16, 88 ; Venice, 6, 16, 
157, 158; Vienna, 6, 15, 88, 148, 
149, 150, 156, 157, 163, 219, 220, 
221, 222, 231, 235, 291. 

—— methods of arranging, 307-310. 

—-~- local, in Great Britain, 311. 

Musical instruments, Japanese, 294. 

Myth and Saga, Celtic, 110-142. 

Mythology, Aztec, materials for study 
of, 86-87. 

—— Celtic, sources of, 112. 


NAN-KIEU-LA6-DzIN (Taoistic deity), 
representations of, 299. 

Negritoes (Philipine tribe), collections 
relating to, 231. 

New Britain, ethnographical collections 
from, 221-222. 

New Caledonia, ethnographical collec- 
tions from, 221. 

New Granada, ethnographical collec- 
tions relating to, 12, 88-90. 

New Guinea, ethnographical collection 
relating to, 14-17, 221-223. 

—— axe-heads, 224; bucklers, 224 ; 
clubheads, 224 ; crania (dried), 224- 
225 ; masks, 294 ; stone implements, 
224 ; throwing aticks, 224, 

New Hebrides, ethnographical collec- 
tions from, 222. 

—— folk-tale from, 90-91. 

New Zealand, ethnographical collec- 
tions from, 220. 

Niam-Niams (Soudanese tribe), ethno- 
graphical collections relating to, 156- 
157, 161, 231. 

—— ironwork of, 159 ; shields of, 154. 

Nias, ethnographical collection relating 


to, 17. 
Nicholson (Brinsley), Heirship of the 
youngest among the Kafirs of Africa, 
(letter), 163-166. 
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Nicobar Islands, ethnographical collec- 
tions relating to, 231. 

Niello work of Gujarat, 235. 

Nile-Lands, ethnographical objects 
from, 155-158. 

Nilgiri, collection relating to, 234. 

Nine Stones, protection of, 51. 

Noodles, the Book of, by W. A. 
Clouston, review, 70-72. 

Norfolk, Notes on crime and accident 
in, temp., Edw. i., 201-215. 

Norfolk—Cossey, 263; Norwich, 263. 

Norham Church, Edw. i., receives oaths 
of competitors for Scottish Crown in, 
284. 

Norman Architecture, parent of Gothic, 
pty 242 ; an independent style, 
241, 

Norse influence on place names, 106. 

Northamptonshire—Braunston, 187 ; 
Braybrooke, 262-263 ; Peterborough, 
257-259. 

Northstoke, restoration of church, 52. 

Norwich Castle, conversion of, into a 
museum and art gallery, 263. 

Nottinghamshire — Southwell, 187 ; 
Worksop, 53. 

Nuada, Celtic deity, compared with 
Zeus, 126. 

Nutlmatl, North American Indian sect, 
— of, 82-83, 84 ; religious dances 
of, 82. 

Nutt (Alfred), Celtic Myth and Saga; 
a survey of recent literature, 110-142. 


Orricrats of village community at 
Aston, list of, 34. 

Ogma, Celtic god of eloquence, identi- 
fied with Mercury, 123. 

Olympia, bronze statuette found at, 
described, 179. 

Onas (Fuegian tribe), weapons of, 152. 

Open air assembly at Aston, 33. 

Orientation of stone circles, 315, 326. 

Orleton, custom of Frecbench at, 187. 

Ormskirk Church, removal of benches 
from, 263. 

Ornaments, personal — Anglo-Saxon, 
found at Cambridge, 51 ; Marquesas 
Islands, 220 ; Romano-British found 
at Wovudcuts Common, 380; Samoa, 
220 ; Sandwich Islands, 220; Tahiti, 
220. 

Ossianic, or Fenian, cycle of Irish tradi- 
tion, 114, 119, 133. 

Ostyaks, (Siberian tribe), ethnographi- 
cal objects relating to, 226-229. 

Otley, papal seal discovered at, 52 ; 
prehistoric bones found at, 50. 

Ownership, fixity of, a feature of 
commonfield system, 39. 

Oxford, ethnographical collection at, 

Oxfordshire—Aston, 29-44 ; Bampton, 
29; Cote, 29-44. 
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PALENQUE, castes of reliefs from, in 
Museum of the Trocadero, 86. 

Panja, Shaman figure of deceased, 229. 

Paris, Musée de Trocadero, ethno- 
graphical collection at, 6, 11, 85, 
86, 90, 150, 153, 155, 162, 218, 
220, 221, 222, 226, 236, 292, 311. 

Parliamentary Papers, notes from ; 
_ or Fijian Service Tenures, 367- 

Pasture, common of Aston, 39. 

Patagonia, ethnographical collections 
from, 151-152. 

Pavements, Roman, discovered at Col- 
chester, 197; Gloucester, 254; 
Llantwit Major, 255; Tockington, 51. 

Pelew Islands, ethnographical collec- 
tion, 14. 

—— pillars from, 222. 

Pell (O. C.), Domesday Measures of 
Land, 350-360, 

Peacock (E.), Dedications of Churches, 
(letter), 268-279 ; The Church Porch 
(letter), 283-284. 

Pembrokeshire—Roche Abbey, 263. 

aes ethnograpliical collections from, 


Perthshire—Clachladhu, 104 ; Dalgin- 
ross, 103 ; Dunira, 102 ; Kindrochet, 
103-104 ; St. Fillans, 102-104, 

Peru, ethnographical collections relat- 
ing to, 12, 17, 88-90 

— art, influence of, in Brazil, 

Peterborough Cathedral, Anglo-Saxon 
grave discovered in, 257 - 258; 
carved sedelia found in, 257-258. 

Petrie (W. F.), Memoirs published by 
the Committee of the Egypt Explor- 
ation Fund, 343-348. 

Picture-writing of New Zealanders, 
a ; Pelew Islanders (on pillars), 
2 


Pilasters, importance of,in Romanesque 
architecture, 246. 

Pillars covered with picture-writing 
from Pelew Islands, in Dresden 
Museum, 222. 

Pingahs, Soudanese, 154. 

Pipe Rolls of the twelfth century, 
notes on Jews from, 395—— 

Pipe-stems, Indian carved, 81. 

Pipes, Eskimo, 77. 

Pisan game, 57-66. 

Place-Names, Gaelic, colour element 
in, 45-47, 

— — derivation of, 104-107, 199. 

Plaitwork of the Loango Coast tribes, 
162. 

Plaster casts illustrating race types of 
New Guinea, 222. 

Plated armour, New Guinean, 224. 

Polledraria, terra cotta female figure 
from, 179. 

Polynesia, ethnographical collections 
relating to, 218-221. 
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Polynesia, races of,see “Easter Islands,” 











‘* Hawai,” “Marquesas,” “‘New Zea- 
land,” “Samoa,” ‘‘SandwichIslands,”’ 
‘**Tahiti,” ‘* Tonga.” 

Porch, Church, 283-284. 

—— South, 215. 

Portrush, pre-historic flint celts dis- 
covered at, 254. 

Portugal, Northern, agriculture of, 
285; copyhold tenure in, 285; 
leasehold tenure in, 285 ; tillage in, 
285. 

Pottery, pre-historic, found at Dum- 
mer, 253-254. 

—— Roman, found at Gloucester, 254. 

—— Romano-British, found at Little 
Chester, 254; Llanwit-Major, 255- 
256; Rotherley, 380-381 ; Wood- 
cuts Common, 380-381. 

—— Arizonan, 85; Azingaratan, 235 ; 
Bahamas, 91; Nile races, 156; Per- 
uvian, 89; Upper Marajion, 146. 

Prague, ethnographical collections in 
Museum, 16, 163, 231. 

Price (J. E.), Roman Remains in Essex, 
92-102; Roman Remains in York- 
shire, 330-342. 

Priest, when to attend County Court, 
6 


7. 

Prisons (Norfolk, temp. Edw. i.), 
condition of, 210 ; insecurity of, 209- 
210. 

Property in Fiji, regarded as belong- 
to chief, 372. 

Prophesy, Gaelic, concerning Iona, 49- 


Ptoan Apollo, archaic statue described, 
173. 

—— temple of Apollo, bronze female 
figure found at, 178. 

Punch and Judy Shows, early, 364. 

Punjab, collection relating to, 234. 

Purbeck handle found applied to 
Romano-British pottery at Wood- 
cuts, 381. 

Puris (Brazilian tribe), collection re- 


lating to, 149. 
Pu-tai (Buddhist deity), representations 
of, 302. 


Quaxutt (N. American tribe), ethno- 
graphical collection relating to, 78. 

Quakutl tribes, masks of, 8i, 82. 

—— cannibal ceremonies of, 82. 

Quetzalcoatl, statue of, in Trocadero, 
86. 


Rasputana, collection relating to, 234. 

Rakans (Buddha’s disciples), Japanese 
representations of, ; 

Rathlin Island, pre-historic flint celts 
discovered at, 254. 

** Raven and the Sun,” Indian carvings 
relating to tradition of, 81. 

Reeve, when to attend County Court, 
67. 


INDEX, 






Religion, Hibbert Lectures on the 
origin and growth of, see ‘Celtic 
Myth and Saga.” 

—— importance of in sociological 
history, 111-112. 

Rendlesham, derivation of name, 105. 

Requay, Peru, vases with modelled 
figures, 90. 

Revue Celtique, vol. ix., Nos. 1-3, see 
‘* Celtic Myth and Saga.” 
Rhys (John), Origin and growth of 
Religion, see ‘Celtic Myth and 

Saga.” 

Road, traces of a Roman, discovered 
at Llanwit-Major, 257. 

Roads, absence of, preserves continu- 
ance of village communities, 31. 

Roche Abbey, excavations at, 263. 

Roman remains, index notes to—Essex, 
92-102 ; Yorkshire, 330-342. 

—— antiquities found at Colchester, 
197-198. 

—— inscriptions in Britain, 267. 

—— law, influence on dower, 191-192. 

—— stations in Essex, 92. 

Romanesque as a development of 
classical architecture, 238-239. 

—— and Gothic, on the distinction 
between, 237-251. 

Rome, ethnographical collections at, 
6, 16, 88, 89, 146, 147, 151, 157, 158, 
163, 218, 222, 223, 227. 

Rosedale Abbey, Yorkshire, discovery 
of stone coffin at, 52. 

Ross-shire — Bennetsfield, 47; Cul- 
chalzie, 48 ; Kiltearn, 252, 384. 

Rotherley Down, Romano-British vil- 
lage at, 378. 


Rotterdam, ethnographical museum at, 


Rottingdean, freebench custom at, 187. 


’ Round (J. H.), Suitors at the County 


Cowt, 66-69; The South Porch, 
(letter), 215 ; Widowhood in Mamor- 
ial Law (letter), 267. 

Rowan (mountain-ash), Perthshire cow- 
charm, 104. 

Russian ethnographical collection at 


Leipzig, 13. 

Rye (Walter), Notes on Crime and 
Accident in Norfolk, temp. Edward I., 
201-215. 


SACRIFICIAL VEssELs, Indian, 235. 

Saga, Celtic Myth and, 110-142. 

Sailors, turbulence of foreign, in Nor- 
folk, 202. 

St. Brannock Church, near Barnstuple, 
restoration of, 53. 

St. Fillans, cup-marked and curing 
ogg and old burying-grounds, 102- 

St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, intended 
restoration of, 53. 

St. Giles, Cripplegate, repairs at, 260. 

St. Petersburg, Oriental coins at, 22-29. 














Salisbury Museum, 6, 311. 

Salmon skin, use of by Golds, 230. 

Saltaire, derivation of name, 105. 

Samarkand, coins from mint of, at St. 
Petersburg, 26-27. 

Samhain, Celtic festival, 132. 

Samoa Islands, weapons, ornaments 
and utensils from, 220. 

Samos, Hera of, archaic Greek statue 
described, 178, 

Sandal(Mount) onthe Bann, prehistoric 
flint celts discovered at, 254. 

Sandwich, law courts and schools held 
at and books sold in St. Peter's 
church, 284. 

—~— Islands, ethnographical objects 
from, 219-220. 

Sarasvati, s P5050 of Brahma, represen- 
tations o 307. 

Sardinian statuettes, terra-cotta, in 
British Museum, 54. 

ee church, , restoration of, 263- 

Saxon documents, Earle’s Handbook to 
land charters and, 360-363. 

School held in porch of St. Peter’s, 
Sandwich, 284. 

—* figure of deceased Ostyak, 


ee Notes from North Highlands, 

45-50. 

Scottish saints, dedications to, 274. 

Sculpture among the tribes of the 
Congo, 160-161. 

origins and earliest developments 
of Greek, 167-184. 

Seal, discovery of a Papal, at Otley, 
52. 





Seamer, church restoration at, 53. 

Senegambia, ethnographical collections 
relating to, 155. 

Sennines (Taoisticdemi-gods) represen- 
tations of, 4 

Sepulchral origin of Stonehenge, 313. 

Service tenures in Fiji, see “‘ Lala.” 

** Sets ” division of ‘‘ laying out,” 40. 

Shakya-Muni (Buddhist deity) re- 
presentations of, 300. 

Shamans (Siberian religious quacks 
228 ; gods of, represent decease 
Shamans, 228; claim intercourse 
with dead, 229. 

Shang-ti(Taoisticdeity) representations 
of, 298. 

— Domesday account of, 355- 


Shell-knives, Fuegian, 152. 

Shield used in Pisan game, 62. 

—--— Soudanese wicker, 154. 

Shifford, tenants of certain lands take 
- in election of sixteens for Aston, 


Shilluk (tribe of Upper Nile), collec- 
tions relating to, 156, 157. 

Shintoism, Japanese creed, 303-304. 

Shotover, derivation of name, 105. 
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Shows, early Punch and Judy, 364. 

Shropshire—Lilleshall Abbe, 53. 

Siam, ethnographical collections relat- 
ing to, 14, 236. 

Siberia, ethnographical collections re- 
lating to, 12, 17, 226, 230. 

——tribes of, see ‘‘ Gilyaks,” ‘‘ Gol 
es Kamtschadals, ” ** Ostyaks,” “ Te. 
chuktsches, ” 

Siebold (P. F. Von 8.) ethnographical 
collection of, acquired by Leyden, 2. 

Signifer, monument of, in York Mu- 
seum, 334, 

Silver ornaments of African equatorial 
tribes, 158. 

Simpson (H. F. Morland), Bahnson’s 
Ethnographical Musewms, 1-18, 73- 
90, 145-163, 217-236, 289-311. 

Sinai, Megalithic circles near, 313. 

Situla found at Defenneh, 347-348 ; 
near Elvedon, 51. 

Sixteens, persons performing duties of 
Court Baron at Aston, 35 ; rights of, 
33-35. 

Skeletons, prehistoric, discovered at 
Kiltearn, 252-253, 384 

—— of dolichocephalic men exhumed 
at Rotherley Down, 378-379; at 
Woodcuts Common, 378-379. 

Smith-work of Nile races, 156, 157. 

Snails used by Eskimo for inlaying, 77. 

Solevuing, Fijian custom, 376. 

Solomon slands, ethnographical collec- 
tions from, 221. 

Somalis (tribe of equatorial Africa) 

collections relating to, 157, 158. 


- Somersetshire—Taunton Deane, 187 ; 


Yeovil, 50. 
Sons, dependence of during life of 
mother in India, 193-194. 
Soudan, states of, ethnographical col- 
lection relating to, 153-154. 
Southall, remains of Elephas Primi- 
genius discovered at, 50. 
Southampton, wool stored in a church, 


South Sea Islands, ethnographical col- 
lections from, 218-225. 

Southwell, Freebench custom at, 187. 

Spalding (F.) Roman Antiquities found 
at Colchester (letter), 197-198. 

Spear-heads of the Fan tribes, 161. 

Sphinx found at Colchester, 94. 

Spirits, figures of Shaman Evil, 228 ; 
Guardian, 228. 

Spoons, American Indian carved, 80. 

— in Norfolk, temp. Edw. L, 


Statues, development of early Greek, 
168 ; records regarding, 169. 
—s terra-cotta, in British Mu- 


eum, 54. 
Pipers Sk (W. H.) Derivation of Place- 
Names, 104-107. 
Stockholm, ethnographical museum at, 
6, 90, 152, 159, 227, 235, 295. 
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Stockwood, Freebench custom at, 187. 

Stolpe, Dr., ethnographical collection 
of, at Stockholm Museum, 6. 

Stone Circles—Kingston Russel, Dor- 
chester, 51 ; Stonehenge, 312-330. 

-——— ritual signification of, 314, 

—— sepulchral origin of, 315. 

Stonehenge, 312-330. 

Stone implements from Bahamas, 91 ; 
Brazil, 150, 151; Gilyaks, 230; 
Golds, 230 ; New Guinea, 224; 
tribes of North-West Coast of 
America, 78-79. 

Stones, Greek sacred, 170. 

-—— precious, Chinese cut, 292. 

—— Roman sculptured, discovered at 
Carlisle, 51. 

Strata Florida Abbey, excavations at, 
53, 260-261. 

Straw-plaiting, Soudanese, 154. 

Succession of widow to husband’s 
lands, see ‘* widowhood.” 

Suffolk—Dunwich, 284; Elvedon, 50, 
51; Minskip, 51. 

Suitors at the County Court, 66-69. 

Sumatra, ethnographical collections 
relating to, 231. 

Sumbava, ethnographical collections 
relating to, 231. 

Sun-hero in Irish tradition, 122-123, 
128, 129-131, 132. 

Sun-myth, “Conception of Cuchallain,” 
a, 132. 

Surrey — Farnham, 385; Guildford, 
53. 

Sussex—Balneth, 187; Cuckfield, 187 ; 
Ditcheling, 187; Framfield, 191 ; 
Rottingdean, 187. 

Suyds, stone axe-heads used by, 151. 

Swords, iron, of Congo tribes, 159 ; 
Fan tribes, 161. 

Syria, ethnographical objects from, 
226. 


Tauitt, idols from, 219. 

Tdin bo Cuailgne, Irish epic, 118, 135, 
141. 

Tamo, see ‘‘ Dharmaraja.” 

Tanagra, terra-cottas from, in British 
Museum, 54. 

Tani 


anis, 343-348. 
Taoistic deities, Chinese, 299. 
— terra - cottas, Chthonian, 
174. 
Tatooed heads, New Zealand, 220. 
Taunton Deane, custom of Freebench 
at, 187. 
Tea-ceremony, Japanese, articles illus- 


trating, 295. 

Tear bottle, discovered at Colchester, 
198. 

Teotihuacan, primitive statuettes from, 
86. 


Terenos (Brazilian district), 
graphical objects from, 150. 


ethno- 


INDEX. 


Terra del Fuego, ethnographical col- 
lections from, 151-1652. 

——tribes of, ‘* Alacaluf,” “ Jagans,’’ 
** Onas.” 

Terra-cotta figures, Mexican primi- 
tive, 86. 
Tesseree, Roman, discovered at Llan- 
twit Major, 255 ; at Twyford, 51. 
Thlinkits (North American tribe), eth- 
nographical collections relating to,. 
12, 80. 

Thomsen arranges Danish ethnogra- 
phical collection, 8. 

Throwing sticks of Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
Land, 224. 

Thunder-bird, Nutlmatl masks relating 
to myth of, 83. 

Ticuna masks at Miinich Museum, 150. 

Tillage, method of, in North Portugal, 
285. 

Timor, ethnographical collections re- 
lating to, 231. 

Tockington, Roman villa and pave- 
ments discovered at, 51. 

— ethnographical objects from, 


Torre, rights of widow at Court Baron 
at, 188 

Torture used as admission to North 
American Indian castes, 84. 

Totem tribes—Birnini, 91; Indian, 79- 
a North-West Coast of America, 

—— widow succession among, 193. 

Treasure trove in Norfolk (temp. Edw. 
1.), 212. 

Treaty signed in Ayton Church, 284. 

Triliths in stone circles, 327, 328, 329,. 
330. 

Trinity, Chinese higher, representa- 
tions of, 299. 

Tschugatsches (Eskimo tribe), ethno- 
graphical collections relating to, 76. 

Tschukt Indians, Krause’s collection 
relating to, at Hamburg, 12. 

Tschuktsches (Siberian people), ethno- 
graphical collections relating to, 226- 
227 ; canoes of, 227 ; carving of, 227 ; 
dress of, 227 ; implements similar to 
Eskimo, 227 ; hunting weapons of, 


Tshai-Shin (Taoistic deity), representa- 
tions of, 299. 

Tunis, preservation of monuments in, 
216. 

Tunisian industry, historical continuity 
of, 216. 

—— pottery, 216. 

Tunja, ancient South American centre 
of civilisation, 89. 


— ethnographical objects from, 


Turin, ethnographic collections at, 

16, 

Twyford, remains of Roman villa dis- 
covered at, 51. 












Uavures (Brazilian tribe), collection re- 
lating to, 149. 

Uhde, Mexico, objects from, in Berlin 
Museum, 87. 

Ultonian cycle of Irish tradition, 114, 
138 


Unalaska (Eskimo tribe), ethnographi- 
cal collections relating to, 76. 

United States, ethnographical collec- 
tions relating to, 85. 

Urn-burial, evidence of Anglo-Saxon, 
at Cambridge, 51. 

Urns, discoveries of prehistoric, at Kil- 
tearn, 252; Roman, at Llantwit- 
Major, 256 ; at Minskip, 51; Romano- 
British, at Woodcuts Common, 380; 
Anglo-Saxon, at Cambridge, 51. 

Utensils, household, from Marquesas, 
220 ; Samoa, 220 ; Sandwich Islands, 
220 ; Tahiti, 220. 


Vatite Crucis Abbey, medieval tomb 
discovered at, 260. 

Vamp horn in Braybrooke Church, 
262. 

Vancouver (West), ethnographical col- 
lection 1 elating to, 78. 

Vases, Roman, found at Colchester, 
198 ; prehistoric, found at Dummer, 
253-254. 

Vazes (Javanese tribe), 231. 

Venice, ethnographical museum at, 6, 
16, 157, 158. 

Vessels, sacred, of Chinese, 292. 

Victoria, Aborigines of, probable ex- 
tinction of, 236. 

Vienna, ethnographical museums at, 
6, 9, 15, 88, 148, 149, 150, 156, 157, 
163, 219, 221, 231, 235, 291. 

Vill, representation of, 67 ; suit from 
at County Court, 67. 

Villa, Roman, discovered at Llantwit- 
Major, 255-257 ; Tockington, 51 ; 
Twyford, 51. 

he Community at Aston and Cote, 


—— ag not mentioned in, 44: 
isolation of, 30-31 ; officers of, 34 ; 
origin of, 196-197 ; permanence of, 18 ; 
rights of proprietors in, 37 ; similari- 
ty of English and Indian, 35 ; ; widow, 
position of, in, 190. 

Villeinage in Norfolk (temp. Edw. I.), 
214. 


W ARWICKSHIRE—Balshall, 187. 
Waters, common, at Aston, 40. 
Weapons—African equatorial tribes, 
158; Ashanti, 155; Congo tribes, 
159 ; Golds, 230 ; Indian Isles, 231 ; 


Samoa, 220 ; Sandwich Islands, 290 5 
South Sea Islands, 18 ; Tahiti, 220 ; 
‘Tschuktsches, 227 ; Upper Nile, 157. 
Weardale, Freebench customs at, 187. 
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Weaving in the Congo district, 159-160. 

Indian skill in, 79. 

of the Loango Coast tribes, 162. 

be traditions, Professor Rhys on, 
1 

Wen-Shang-ti-Kiun (Taoistic deity) 
representations of, 300. 

Westminster, site of the ancient 
Exchequer at, 386-396. 

Westminster Abbey, removal of tomb 
from, 259-260. 

Westmorland, the fifth Earl of, im- 
— for witchcraft, 280-283. 

Whales-teeth used as means of payment 
in Fiji, 368, 369. 

— of the Loango coast tribes, 

62. 

Wickham, Molland at, 267. 

Widow (Hindu) may raise up issue to 
deceased husband by a relation, 194. 

Widowhood, customs of, distinct from 
dower, 185. 

—— in Manorial Law, 184-197, 267. 

Wife, eldest son of Caffre ‘‘ great” 
heir, 165. 

Wight (Isle of), derivation of word, 105. 

Wigtown, protection of ancient monu- 
ments near, 51. 

Wigtownshire—Wigtown, 51. 

Wiltshire—Littlecot, 187 ; Rotherley 
Down, 378; Rushmore, 378; Winkel- 
bury Hill, 378. 

Winchelsea, derivation of name, 105. 

—— violence of sailors of, temp. Edw. 
I., 202-203. 

Winchester, Royal Treasury at, 388. 

Winged women, Melanesian folk-tale 
of, 90-91. 

Winkelbury Hill, excavations at, 378- 
379, 383 ; camp at,. 383. 

— Abbas ; the Nine Stones, 

Witchcraft in the sixteenth century, 
280-283. 

—— doctors in Caffraria, 164. 

Wood carving of Nile races, 156. 

probably used before stone in 
Greek statuary, 172, 176. 

Woodcuts Common, Romano-British 
village at, 378-382. 

— emblems, Archaic Greek, 167- 


Woodlands selected as home of village 
community, 30. 

Wool stored in a church at Southamp- 
ton, 284. 

Worcester, derivation of name, 105. 

Worksop, intended enlargement ofth 
- of the Augustine Canons at, 











Yamma (Buddhist deity), representa- 
tions of, 306. 

Yard-land at Aston superseded thehide 

as a unit of holding, 35-36. 
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Yard-land at Framfield, widow succeeds 
to, 191. 

Yebis(Shintoistic deity )representations 
of, 307. 

Yeovil, remains of an ichthyosaurus 
discovered near, 50. 

Yetminster, Freebench custom at, 187. 

York, importance of, as Roman station, 
331-332. 

Yorkshire—Beverley Minster, 263 ; 


Clifton, 353 ; Fountains Abbey, 259 ; 
Otley, 50, 52 ; Ricall, 284 ; Rosedale 
Abbey, 52 ; Seamer, 53 ; York, 331- 
332. 


INDEX. 


Yorkshire—dialect words, 199. 
Roman remains in, 330-342. 
Yucatan, objects excavated at, 86-87. 


_—— 


ZempoaLa, ethnographical collection 
relating to in Berlin Museum, 


87. 

Zen-zai (Buddhist demon), 301. 

Zimmer (H.), Keltische Studien von, 
see “Celtic Myth and Saga.” 

Zoan, remains of, 343. 

Zunis (North American tribe) collec-. 
tion relating to, 85. 
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Bayrtetp (T. G.). A Descriptive Catalogue of the Seals of the Bishops 
of Norwich, from .p. 850 to the Reformation. Norfolk and 
Norwich Arch, Soc., i. 305-823. 

Baytgy (Jonny). An Account of the First Battle of St. Albans from 
a Contemporary Manuscript. Arch., xx. 519-523. 

Copy of a Singular Petition to King Henry VI. pre- 

. served among the Records in the Tower of London. Aroh., 
xxi. 24, 

Barty (J. A. Sparvet). Records relating to Hadleigh Castle. Zesex 
Arch. Soe., x.s. i. 86-108. 

Barty (Lewis). Letter of Bishop of Bangor. Arch. Camb., 4th ser. 
ii. 336-338. 

Bazetzy (Rev. Wi11aMm). Royal Badges in Gloucester Cathedral. 
Records of Glouc. Cathedral, i. 113-118. 

The Register of Abbot Parker. Records of Glouc. Cathedral, 
i. 119-126. 

—~——— Extracts from Leland’s Collections relating to St. Peter’s 
Abbey and its dependent Priories; with Notes. Records of Gloue. 
Cathedral, i. 140-147. 

———— Abbot Parker’s Rhythmical History of St. Peter’s Abbey ; 
with Notes. Records of Glouc. Cathedral, i. 148-156. 

Some Records of Matson in the County of Gloucester, 
and of the Selwyns. Bristol and Glows. Arch. Soe., ii. 
241-284. 

———— On the Earls of Gloucester. Bristol and Gloue. Arch. Soe., 
iii. 368-389. 

——— Slymbridge Church. Bristol and Glowe. Arch. Soe., vi. 
324-332. 

History of Prinknash Park. Bristol and Glese. Arch. Soe., 

vii. 267-306, . 

Notes on Buckland Manor and Advowson, from a.p. 709 to 
A.D. 1546. Bristol and Gloue. Arch. Soe., ix. 103-124. 

Beacuey (Rev. Sr. Vircewt). The Saban Origin of the Winged Bull 
of Nineveh. Liverpool Lit. and Phil. Soe., vi. 19-39. 

Brat (Rev. 8.). Some Remarks on Mithraic Worship in tho Western 
World. Arch. Aliana, w.s. viii. 141-168. 

Brat (Rev. Witt1am). Letter Descriptive of certain Mural Paintings 
lately discovered in his Church (Brooke). Norfolk and Norwich 
Arch. Soe., iii. 62-70. 

Bzamont (Witt). Some Occurrences during the Rebellion of 

1745, principally in Warrington and the Neighbourhood. Lane. 

and Chesh. Hist. Soc., ii. 184-200. 
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Beamont (Wiii1am). A Reeve’s Account of a Cheshire Manor 
from Michaelmas 46 Edward III. (1372), to Michaelmas in 
the following year. anc. and Chesh. Hist. Soc., 8rd ser. iv. 
1-14. 

—--—— On the Traces of the Romans along the Banks of the 
Mersey. Journ. Arch. Assoc., vii. 5-19. 

Beatriz (W.). Raglan Castle. Journ. Arch. Assoc., x. 817-3381. 

——— Historical Sketch of Rochester Castle. Journ. Arch. Assoc., 
ix. 215-230. 

Notes on Carisbrooke Castle and its Ancient Lords. 
Journ. Arch, Assoc., xi. 193-205. 

Notes on Glastonbury: the Legends, the Thorn, the Abbots, 
ete. Journ. Arch, Assoc., xii. 8328-343. 

Beppoz (Dr. Joun). On the Ancient and Modern Ethnography of 
Scotland. Proc. Soc. of Antigq. Scotl., i. 2438-257. 

Ethnology of Somerset. Somerset Arch. and Nat. Hist. 
Soe., xix. 65-72, 

The Anthropology of Gloucestershire. Bristol and Glouc. 
Arch. Soe., i. 111-114. 

On certain Crania disinterred at St. Werburgh’s Church, 
bristol. Bristol and Glouc. Arch. Soc., iii. 79-82. 

———-—— Remarks on some Skeletons found at Gloucester in 1881. 
Bristol and Glouc. Arch. Soc., vi. 849~352. 

~——— Remarks on a Collection of Skulls in a Vault under the 
Church of Micheldean. Bristol and Glouc. Arch. Soc., vi. 
853-355. 

On Three Skulls found near the London Road, Gloucester. 
Bristol and Glouc. Arch. Soc., xi. 266-268. 

———— On the Methods of Measuring the Human Body for Ethno- 
logical Purposes. Bristol Naturalists’ Soc., iii. 23-25. 

Remarks on the Constructors of Stanton Drew Circles, Maes 
Knoll Camp, and the Wansdyke. Clifton Antiquarian Club, i. 
12-13. 

The Human Remains from the Stoney Littleton Barrow. 
Clifton Antiquarian Club, i. 104-108. 

——— The Anthropology of Lancashire. Journ. Anthrop. Inst., 
i. Appendix, xv—xviii. 

——— On the Testimony of Local Phenomena in the West of 
England to the permanence of Anthropological types. Memoirs of 
Anthrop. Soc., ii. 37-45, 

Bzprorp (Duxz or). Ona Roman Amphora found at Woburn Abbey. 
Arch., xxv. Appendix, 606-607, 
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Beprnerrexp (J.), and J. R. Smerson. Notes on Fressingfield Church. 
Suffolk Arch. Inst., iii. 321-330. 

Bzrcueno (F. R.). St. Andrew’s Church, Norwich. Jowrn. Arch, 
Assoc., xxxvi. 405-408. 

Berke (Rev. Henry). Observations on the Ancient Inhabitants, 
Roman Stations, and Roman Roads in and near Berkshire. Areh., 
xv. 179-191. 

Bresre (Parnick). Letters concerning the Discovery of the Silver 

- Box containing the Heart of Edward Lord Bruce of Kinloss, 
Arch, Soot., ii. 116-128. 

—— On the Purple Dye of the Ancient Tyrians. Arch. Seot., 
ii. 168-180. 

Betenton (H.). A description of the Water Works of London Bridge. 
Royal Soe. Phil. Trans., xxxvii. 5-12. 

Bexe (Cuantes T.). Description of the Ruins of the Church of 
Mértula Mériam in Abessinia. Arch., xxxii. 38-57. 

The Colours of the Ancient Egyptians. Roy. Soo. Lit., 
2nd ser. i, 48-51. 

Betpam (J.). Remarks on Certain Ancient Pelasgic and Latian Vases 
found in Central Italy. Arch., xxxviii. (1), 188-195. 

Royston Court House and its Appurtenances. Arch., xl. (1), 
119-137. 

Excavations near Royston. Proc. Soc. Antig., iv. 6-9. 

Excavations into a Tumulus near Royston. Proc. Soo, 
Antig., 2nd ser. i. 306-809. 

———. Excavations at Arbury Banks, near Ashwell, Herts. Proo. 
Soc. Antig., iv. 285-291. 

— —— The Icenhilde Road. Arch, Journ., xxv. 21-45. 

Butt (Bzavrrf). Four Letters from, to Roger Gale, Esq., on the 
Horologia of the Antients, with Mr. Gale’s Answer. <Aroh., vi. 
183-143, 

Bert (Cuartzs). Notes on South African Bored Stones, or Per- 
forated Stone Balls, and Hafted Stone Axe from South Australia, 
presented to the Museum; with Notice of Cave Paintings in 
South Africa. Proc. Soc. of Antig. Scotl., xi. 140-145. 

Bett (Cuartes D.). Notice of the Harp said to have been given to 
Beatrix Gardyn of Banchory by Queen Mary, and of the Harp 
called the “Lamont Harp,” both formerly possessed by the 
Family of Robertsons of Lude, and now deposited for exhibition 
in the Museum, along with two ancient Highland Targets, by 
John Steuart, Esq., of Dalguise. Proc. Soe. of Antig. Svoil., 
N.S. iii. 10-33. 
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Bett (C. 8.). The Church at Guyzance. ~Arch. Aliana, w.8. iv. 
1-5. 

Bett (Geo. Grey). Some Account of a Cave found in working a 
Limestone Quarry, on the Sea Coast near North Sunderland. 
Arch. Ailiana, iv. 32-35. 

Bert (J.). A Conjecture as to the Origin of the Name of Carrick- 
fergus. Ulster Journ. Arch., v. 187-188. 

Burtt (Joun). A Copy of the return of Three Members of Parlia- 
ment to serve for Northumberland in 1654. Arch. liana, i. 
171-172. 

An Account of some Roman Antiquities which were sold in 
Newcastle in 1812. Arch. Aliana, ii. 167. 

An Account of the Remains of a Chapel or Church, and Kirk- 
Garth, near Low Gosforth House, Northumberland. Arch. 
Aliana, ii, 243-245, 

Some Account of the Bronze Statue of James II., supposed 
to have formerly stood on the Sandhill, Newcastle. Arch. 
Aliana, ii, 260-264. 

Notices of some Popular Superstitions still extant in 
connection with certain of the Primitive Ecclesiastical Hand-Bells 
of Ireland. Proc. Soc. of Antig. Scotl., i. 54-57. 

Brtt (Jon) and Tuomas Hopeson. Observations on Five Roman 
Altars found in the Summer of 1844, at Rutchester, the Ancient 
Vindobala, and the Fourth Station “per Lineam Valli.” Arch. 
Aliana, iv. 5-14. 

—-—— Account of a Roman Inscription found at Risingham. 
Arch. Aliana, iv. 20-31. 

Bett (Tuomas C.). Rutupiarum Reliquie, or an Account of the 
celebrated Roman Station Rutupie, near Sandwich, in Kent, 
with Remarks on Julius Cwsar’s Landing Place in Britain. 
Arch. Ailiana, ii. 369-380, 


Bett (W.). On the Head of Janus, found on a British Coin. wn. 
Arch, Assoc., vi. 80-51. 


——-—— Cursory Remarks on Prehistoric History of Great Britain. 
Journ. Arch. Assoc., vii. 182-140. 

——— On the Palladia and Prophecies of Constantinople. Proe. 
_: ie Antiq., iii, 195-198. 

Beu (De. Wut). On the Nomenclature of the British Tribes, 
particularly as regards the Northern parts of England ; embracing 
the names of Rivers, Mountains, Countries and Persons, illus- 

' trated by a Comparison with those of other Countries. Lane. and 
Cheech. Hist. Soe., iii. 86-102. 
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Bet (De. Wis). A Synoptical View of the British Authorities 
—FEarliest and Medisval—on British History, Lame. and Chesh. 
Hist. Soc., vi. 30-40. 

Bettars (G. C.). The Discovery of Leaden Coffins in Leicester. 
Leicester Architect. and Arch. Soe., iv. 246-249. 

Trinity Hospital, Leicester. Leicester Architect. and Arch. 

Soe., iv. 309-317. 

Notes on the Wigston Arms. Leicester Architect. and Arch. 


Soc., v. 197. 
Roman Leicester. Leicester Architect. and Arch. Soc., v. 


219-224. ' 
Bztzasts (E.). The family of Hill, of Crackenthorpe, Westmoreland. 
Cumb. and West. Antiq. and Arch. Soc., ii. 197-205. 
Bztiows (Jonw). On the Roman Wall of Gloucester, Bristol and 
Gloue. Arch. Soc., i. 158-166. 
On some Bronze and other Articles found near Birdlip. 
Bristol and Glouc. Arch. Soc., vy. 187-141. 
Notes on Ancient British Forest Life, material and other, 
Bristol and Glouc. Arch. Soe., vi. 222-229. 
Remarks on some Skeletons at Gloucester in 1881. Bristol 
and Gloue. Arch. Soe., vi. 845-848, 
On the Ancient Wall of Gloucester, and some Roman 
Remains found in proximity to it in 1878. Cotteswold Field Club, 
vi. 154-190, 
Brief Notes on Offa’s Dyke. Cotteswold Field Club, vi. 
257-260. 
Note on the Black Rock at New Passage. Cotteswold Field 
Club, vi, 261, 262. 
Caldicot Castle. Cotteswold Field Club, vi. 263-267, 



































Betrz (Groncr Faxpenicx). Observations on the Coffin-Plate and 
History of Gunilda, sister of the Saxon King Harold II. Ard. 
xxv. 396-410. 
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Stockwood, Freebench custom at, 187. 
Stelpe, Dr, ethneagraphical collection 
of, at Btockholmn Museum, 6. 
Stone Circles Kingston Russel, Dor 
cheater, 51 ; Stonehenge, 312-090. 
ritual signifiontim of, 314 
sepulchral origin of, 315 
Mtoneheonge, Shy 0m 
Stone tmplemonte from Bahamas, 91 ; 


Feasil, 190, 151; Clyaks, yw; 
Geldn, 2H: New Uulnen, O24; 
trikes of North-West Const of 


America, 78-79. 

Stones, (ireek sacred, 170. 
— precious, Chinese cut, 202. 
— Roman sculptured, discovered at 
Carlisle, 51. 

Strata Florida Abbey, excavations at, 
53, 260-261. 

Straw-plaiting, Soudanese, 154. 

Succession of widow to husband's 
lands, see ‘* widowhood.” 

Suffolk—Dunwich, 284 ; Elvedon, 560, 
51; Minskip, 51. 

Suitors at the County Court, 66-69. 

Sumatra, ethnographical collections 
relating to, 231. 

Sumbava, ethnographical collections 
relating to, 231. 

Sun-hero in Irish tradition, 122-123, 
128, 129-131, 132. 

Sun-myth, “Conception of Cuchallain, 
a, 132. 

Surrey — Farnham, 385; Guildford, 
53 


” 


Sussex—Balneth, 187; Cuckfield, 187; 
Ditcheling, 187; Framfield, 191; 
Rottingdean, 187. 

Suyds, stone axe-heads used by, 151. 

Swords, iron, of Congo tribes, 159; 
Fan tribes, 161. 

Syria, ethnographical objects from, 
226. 


Tauitt, idols from, 219. 

Tain bo Cuailgne, Irish epic, 118, 135, 
141. 

Tamo, see ‘‘ Dharmaraja.” 

Tanagra, terra-cottas from, in British 
Museum, 54. 

Tanis, 343-348. 

Taoistic deities, Chinese, 299. 

Tarentine terra -cottas, Chthonian, 
174. 

Tatooed heads, New Zealand, 220. 

Taunton Deane, custom of Freebench 
at, 187. 

Tea-ceremony, Japanese, articles illus- 
trating, 295. 

Tear bottle, discovered at Colchester, 
198. 

Teotihuacan, primitive statuettes from, 
86 


Terenos (Brazilian district), ethno- 
graphical objects from, 150. 
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Terra del Fuego, ethnographical col- 
lections from, 151-162. 
tribes of, ** Alacaluf,” “ Jagana,” 
ee ‘ nas ad 

Terrm-cotta figures, Mexican primi 
tive, M6. 

Tesserm, Reman, discovered at Lian 
twit Major, 205; at Twyford, 51 

Thitmkita (North American tribe) eth 
nographical collections relating t», 
12, 

Thomsen arranges Danish ethnogra 
phieal collection, &. 

Throwing sticks of Kaiser Wilhelm's 
Land, 224. 

Thunder bird, Nutimat! masks relating 
to myth of, &. 

Ticuna masks at Miinich Museum, 150, 

Tillage, method of, in North Portugal, 
285. 

Timor, ethnographical collections re- 
lating to, 231. 

Tockington, Roman villa and pave- 
ments discovered at, 51. 

Tonga, ethnographical objects from, 
219. 

Torre, rights of widow at Court Baron 
at, 188. 

Torture used as admission to North 
American Indian castes, 84. 

Totem tribes—Birnini, 91; Indian, 79- 
80 ; North-West Coast of America, 
78. 

—— widow succession among, 193. 

Treasure trove in Norfolk (temp. Edw. 
I.), 212. 

Treaty signed in Ayton Church, 284. 

Triliths in stone circles, 327, 328, 329, 
330. 

Trinity, Chinese higher, representa- 
tions of, 299. 

Tschugatsches (Eskimo tribe), ethno- 
graphical collections relating to, 76. 

Tschukt Indians, Krause’s collection 
relating to, at Hamburg, 12. 

Tschuktsches (Siberian people), ethno- 
graphical collections relating to, 226- 
227 ; canoes of, 227 ; carving of, 227; 
dress of, 227 ; implements similar to 
Eskimo, 227; hunting weapons of, 
227. 

Tshai-Shin (Taoistic deity), representa- 
tions of, 299. 

Tunis, preservation of monuments in, 
216 


Tunisian industry, historical continuity 
of, 216: 

—— pottery, 216. 

Tunja, ancient South American centre 
of civilisation, 89. 

Turan, ethnographical objects from, 
226. 


Turin, ethnographical collections at, 
16, 88. 

Twyford, remains of Roman villa dis- 

covered at, 51. 








INDEX. 


Uavrrs (Brazilian tribe), collection re- 
latin 
U — 


Museum, 47. 
Ultenian eyele of Irish tradition, 114, 


ta, 149, 
exieo, objects from, in Berlin 


Urn-burial, ~ hy of Anglo Saxon, 
at Cam bd). 

Urns, discovertes of prehistoric, at Kil 
tearn, 252; Roman, at Liantwit 
Major, 206 ; at Minskip, 51; Romane- 
British, at Woodeuts Common, 380; 
Anglo-Saxon, at Cambridge, 51. 

Utensils, household, from essen, 
220 ; Samoa, 220 ; Sandwich Islands, 
220 ; Tahiti, 220. 


Vatite Crucis Abbey, medieval tomb 
discovered at, 260. 

Vamp horn in Braybrooke Church, 
262. 

Vancouver (West), ethnographical col- 
lection i elating to, 78. 

Vases, Roman, found at Colchester, 
198 ; prehistoric, found at Dummer, 
253-254. 

Vazes (Javanese tribe), 231. 

Venice, ethnographical museum at, 6, 
16, 157, 158. 

Vessels, sacred, of Chinese, 292. 

Victoria, Aborigines of, probable ex- 
tinction of, 236. 

Vienna, ethnographical museums at, 
6, 9, 15, 88, 148, 149, 150, 156, 157, 
163, 219, 221, 231, 235, 291. 

Vill, representation of, 67 ; suit from 
at County Court, 67. 

Villa, Roman, discovered at Llantwit- 
Major, 255-257 ; Tockington, 51 ; 
Twyford, 51. 

Village Community at Aston and Cote, 
29-44. 

—— Domesday, not mentioned in, 44: 
isolation of, 30-31 ; officers of, 34; 
origin of, 196-197 ; permanence of, 18 ; 
rights of proprietors in, 37 ; similari- 
ty of English and Indian, 35 ; widow, 
position of, in, 190. 

oe in Norfolk (temp. Edw. I.), 

214. 


WaARWICKSHIRE—Balshall, 187. 
Waters, common, at Aston, 40. 
Weapons—African equatorial tribes, 
158; Ashanti, 155; Congo tribes, 
159 ; Golds, 230 ; Indian Isles, 231 ; 
Japanese, 294 ; Loango Coast, 162 ; 
Marquesas, 220 ; New Zealand, 220 ; 
Samoa, 220 ; Sandwich Islands, 220 ; 
South Sea Islands, 18 ; Tahiti, 220 ; 
Tschuktsches, 227 ; Upper Nile, 157. 
Weardale, Freebench customs at, 187. 
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Weaving in the Congo district, 159-160, 

—— Indian skill in, 79. 

—— of the Loango Coast tribes, 162. 

“— traditions, Professor Rhys on, 

21. 

Wen-Shang ti-Kiun (Tacistic deity) 
representations of 300 

Westminster, site of 
Kxchequer at, i) te6. 

Westminster Abbey, removal of tomb 
fran, 200. 280. 

Westmorland, the fifth Earl of, im 
rimmed for witcheraft, 240 Zt 

w teeth used as means of payment 
in Fiji, 368, 300. 

Wickerwork of the Loangy coast tribes, 


Ls 

Wickham, Molland at, 267. 

Widow (Hindu) may raise up issue to 
deceased husband by a relation, 194. 

Widowhood, customs of, distinct from 
dower, 185. 

——— in Manorial Law, 184-197, 267. 

Wife, eldest son of Caffre ‘‘ great 
heir, 165. 

Wight (Isle of), derivation of word, 105. 

Wigtown, protection of ancient monu- 
ments near, 51. 

Wigtownshire—Wigtown, 51. 

Wiltshire—Littlecot, 187 ; Rotherley 
Down, 378; Rushmore, 378 ; Winkel- 
bury Hill, 378. 

Winchelsea, derivation of name, 105. 

—— violence of sailors of, temp. Edw. 
I., 202-203. 

Winchester, Royal Treasury at, 388. 

Winged women, Melanesian folk-tale 
of, 90-91. 

Winkelbury Hill, excavations at, 378- 
379, 383 ; camp at, 383. 

Winterbourne Abbas ; the Nine Stones, 


the ancient 


Witchcraft in the sixteenth century, 
280-283. 
doctors in Caffraria, 164. 
Wood carving of Nile races, 156. 
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Yard-land at Framfield, widow succeeds 
to, 191. 

Yebis (Shintoisticdeity )representations 
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York, importance of, as Roman station, 
331-332. 
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Clifton, 353 ; Fountains Abbey, 259 ; 
Otley, 50, 52 ; Ricall, 284 ; Rosedale 
Abbey, 52 ; Seamer, 53 ; York, 331- 
332. 
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Yorkshire—dialect words, 199. 
Roman remains in, 330-342. 
Yucatan, objects excavated at, 86-87. 


ZeMPOALA, ethnographical collection 
relating to in Berlin Museum, 


Zen-zai (Buddhist demon), 301. 

Zimmer (H.), Keltische Studien von, 
see “‘ Celtic Myth and Saga.” 

Zoan, remains of, 343. 

Zunis (North American tribe) collec- 
tion relating to, 85. 
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